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Treasury Secretary Snyder . . . Advice on Taxes 
(See People of the Week) 





Shorter wait 


with “Roller Freight”! 


VER wait at a crossing while a 

freight train passes by? Then 
you've probably wondered if the day 
would ever come when freight trains 
would travel as fast as passenger trains. 
Well, the answer’s on the way! It’s 
“Roller Freight”— the next great step 
in railroading! 

Forward-looking American railroads 
know that friction bearings are just 
what their name implies—they retard 
motion. And the railroads know, too. 
that Timken tapered roller bearings 





TODAY'S STREAMLINERS are setting a new 
standard in luxury travel. The Timken 
bearings on their axles mean faster speeds, 


smoother starts and a restful, s gliding ride. 


NOT JUST A BALL CD NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER S— BEARING TAKES RADIAL oy AND THRUST —@)~~ LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ~~ 





TIMKEN BEARINGS assure trouble-free 
operation. 
“hot boxes” 
ment lengthened, utilization increased, 


remove all speed restrictions due to 
bearings — they speed freight along. 
Already one railroad has ordered 
1000 new hopper cars equipped with 
Timken tapered roller bearings — 
“Roller Freaght” is on its way! 

With “Roller Freight” high-balling 
across the country, shippers and con- 


sumers will enjoy faster delivery of 


goods. And since Timken bearings re- 
duce starting resistance 88%, “I Roller 
Freight” will start smoothly and effort- 
lessly, without damaging jars and jolts. 


Maintenance costs are cut, 
eliminated, life of equip- 





On the railroads and throughout 
industry—wherever wheels and shiatts 
turn—Timken bearings are first choice 
for the tough jobs. 

Whether you're building freight 
cars or airplanes, logging equipment 
or tractors, machine tools or print- 
ing presses, be sure the trademark 

Timken” is on every tapered roller 
bearing you buy. The Timken Roller 
Bearing ‘Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels 
and ‘Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 


can speed the nation’s freight 





COPR. 1947 THE 1IMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPA’ 
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Yes, jobs do depend on votes 


OT, as some Committees would have you workmen who make it are inefficient which re- 
believe, on your vote for the politicians sults in a poor product at a high price. Soon 
they sponsor. Politicians create no jobs. there are no jobs in that factory. 

Jobs depend on the votes Americans are cast- The cruelest lie ever told the American work- 
ing every minute of every day for or against man was that he could be assured of a job and 
products. They vote for this one because it is a a living by voting for this or that politician. The 
good product at a fair price; there are jobs in truth is that in the long run only the workman 


that factory. himself and his efficiency can decide whether 


They vote against another product because the or not he has a job and what it will pay him. 
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1U CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 











HERE’S 


OPPORTUNITY WITH A CAPITAL “0”! « 








“INDUSTRIAL CITY” 
Kansas City, Mo. 







INVESTIGATE “INDUSTRIAL CITY" 






A special factual brochure, entitled “Industri 
City”, has been prepared to help you judge th 
suitability and advantages of this fine, modem 
facility as a home for your business. It describes 
the many ways in which the space you may wat! 
can be organized for profitable production. | 






Note unusual clear- | | 
pan om contains full information on the favorable rent | 






basis—tells you how to go about acquiring spact 
in this premier structure. 

Write for your copy of “Industrial Cir’ 
brochure today. Send your inquiry direct 10 
War Assets Administration, Office of Real 
Property Disposal (P.O. Box 1037), Troost aad 
Bannister Road (95th Street), Kansas Cin, 
Missouri. 

This great property may be personally inspect 
ed any business day. Your own engineers and 
experts can make arrangements to study evefy 
aspect of the property to determine its advantag¢s 
Bao for you. Representatives are on the spot 1 
s-block walls pro- J e5 answer all questions and help in working 0 


ano mt a 


Glas rat Ra, | 
vide flood of daylight. JRRRSRS Rae oe arrangements to meet your specific requirements 


Title to the property will remain with te 
Federal Government and the Navy Department Pos! 
in the interest of national security. — 
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+eFOR MANY A SMALL BUSINESS 
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WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 














“Thi ionally Favorable 
his Superb Plant Offers Exception 
peat for Manufacturing Nearly Any Product 








ALL UTILITIES AND SERVICES ... ADAPTABLE SPACE 
MODERATE RENTALS... PRIME LOCATION 


Here is an outstanding opportunity for a broad 
tange of manufacturing organizations to place 
their operations in a highly favorable industrial 
location and to participate in the profit poten- 
tialities of this modern industrial community. 

War Assets Administration now offers space 
for lease in the great government-owned manu- 
facturing plant at Kansas City—a plant generally 
acknowledged as one of the finest industrial 
structures ever built. The leases will be for periods 
up to 10 years, subject only to simple, straight- 
forward stipulations in the interest of National 
Defense. Leases will be based on floor-area and 
space requirements. The plant was originally 
built and operated for the production of Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engines. It is offered for lease 
on a multiple tenancy basis, permitting smaller 
industrial organizations to share a common 
roof and common utilities and services and, at 
the same time, have the advantages of adequate 
space, proportionately equitable rentals and 
selected location. 

The space to be leased aggregates nearly 
3,000,000 sq. ft. in six buildings, all modern, all 
designed for maximum efficiency and economical 
operation. The over-all layout and physical plan 
provides outstandingly practical opportunity for 
many types of producers. The total productive 
area originally allowed for employment of 20,000 


people, many of whom want to go back to 
work in this plant for you. 

Building clearances and arrangements permit 
unusually broad ranges of machinery and equip- 
ment layouts and overhead work space. Personnel 
facilities, locker and washroom space, and other 
elements, are of superior design. 

This plant is situated at Troost Avenue and 
Bannister Road (95th Street) and has spur track 
and three sidings of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. Paved roads lead to arterial highways. 
There is barge service at Kansas City to the 
Mississippi. Water is supplied by Kansas City; 
sewers are in and connect with the city system; 
power and light is furnished by Kansas City 
Power & Light Company and natural gas by 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company. 


The advantages of a Kansas City, Missouri, 
address are well known. Whether you have a 
small or large operation, you have the advantage 
here of an established, growing market, fine 
transportation and economical distribution. Kan- 
sas City has a top reputation as a good town to 
live in, to work in, to sell from. 


Already there are mounting bona fide inquiries 
for rental of space in this superb industrial com- 
munity. Business and labor of Kansas City are 
for it, and will be for every tenant. 





OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


a 





Post Office Box 1037, Troost and Bannister Road (95th Street), Kansas City, Missouri, Telephone: Delmar 3500 
1038-T 














Cost of living. Retail prices of essential 
living items dropped slightly between mid- 
April and mid-May, Labor Department re- 
ported. Consumers’ price index for May 15 
stood at slightly less than 156, compared 
with 156.1 on April 15. The index uses the 
1935-39 average as 100. Retail prices on 
May 15 were a little more than 18 per cent 
higher than a year ago and 58 per cent 
above August, 1939. 


Transportation. Safety problems in- 
volved in high-speed transportation at- 
tracted much attention in Washington. 
Interstate Commerce Commission ordered 
railroads to install automatic safety de- 
vices on 45,000 miles of track where pas- 
senger trains exceed 60 miles an hour and 
freight trains 50 miles an hour. White 
House appointed a special commission to 
investigate causes of recent air crashes 
and recommend added safety measures. At 
a national highway safety conference in the 
capital, statistics showed that the 1946 
fatality rate was 9.8 deaths per 100,000,- 
000 vehicle miles, compared with a rate of 
12 in 1941. The 1947 fatality rate so far 
continues the downward trend. 


Productivity. Labor Department issued 
the first of a new series of studies on in- 
dustrial productivity. The new series, 
based on a different system of collecting 
data, is expected to provide more complete 
and up-to-date information than was ayail- 
able in the past. First study concerns the 
machine-tool industry, reveals that average 
number of man hours required to build 
certain types of machine tool in 1945 was 
about 3.8 per cent higher than in 1939. 


Veterans’ benefits. State governments 
have withdrawn approval of about 80,000 
business and industrial establishments pre- 
viously approved for on-job training, Vet- 
erans’ Administration announced. The dis- 
approvals resulted from inspections made 
by State agencies after VA was given 
tighter control of job training by Public 
Law 679, which also set ceilings on the 
pay and allowances trainees could earn. 
When that law was passed last August, 
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the States already had approved 400,000 
training establishments. By May 1, State 
agencies had reinspected 240,000 of these, 
approved 160,000, disapproved about 80,- 
000 and had action pending on the remain- 
ing 160,000. In some States, 50 to 75 per 
cent of the establishments investigated 
were disapproved. 

Veterans claiming unemployment pay 
dropped 35 per cent in the last three 
months, lowering the cost of this benefit 
nearly $8,000,000 a week under the Feb- 
ruary rate of expenditure. 

Senate passed legislation shutting off 
benefits of the GI Bill of Rights to persons 
enlisting in the armed services after Au- 
gust 31. Speaker of the House Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., (Rep.), of Massachusetts, 
predicted that Congress will vote at this 
session to give veterans the right of cash- 
ing terminal-leave bonds immediately, in- 
stead of five years from date of issue, as 
provided by present law. 


Labor rules. Free speech permitted em- 
ployers under the Wagner Act was clarified 
by a decision of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. The Board held that an em- 
ployer may warn his workers that election 
of a bargaining representative may result 
in loss of jobs and poorer working con- 
ditions. However, the Board emphasized 
that he must make it clear his prediction 
is based on possible union actions and poli- 
cies, rather than on any threat of punitive 
action by the employer. 


Armed forces. New information was 
released on size of military reserves. War 
Department announced that more than 
1,133,000 volunteers have enlisted in the 
Organized Reserve, which eventually will 
total about 10,000 air and ground units 
ready for immediate mobilization. Navy 
Department reported a total Naval Re- 
serve membership of 837,694. 

Congress approved a 20 per cent pay 
raise for students at the U.S. Military and 
Naval academies. War Department re- 
moved its restriction on marriage of second 
lieutenants commissioned after July 1, 
1949. 
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From New York to California there are fifteen fine Hilton Hotels catering to 
those who seek the utmost in quality and hospitality. Each of these famous 
hotels has long been known for its own rich traditions and individu- 
ality—characteristics which remain unchanged under Hilton leadership. 





C. N. HILTON, Presioent 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES - THE STEVENS HOTEL ° CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





Two things to look for when you 
buy Fluorescent Lamps 








ONE THING to look for in fluorescent lamps 
is long useful life! How can you tell it when you 
see it? Well, take General Electric’s method. To . 
assure long life, along with high light output, INSIST ON THE GB) monocnan 
our lamp scientists have worked out special 
apparatus like the life-test rack above. Here, 
lamps are automatically switched on and off on 
] a regular time cycle for month after month, YJ 
enabling us to accurately gauge the life-expect- 


—~ 


on all the fluorescent lamps you buy. *Ger- 
eral Electric lamp research works constantly 
toward one objective—to make Genetil 
Electric Lamps stay brighter longer. 


ancy and efficiency of General Electric fluorescent FREE! Write General Electric Lamp Department, Div 
lamps. But you could hardly go looking for signs of 166U-10, Nela Park, Cleveland 12,Ohio, for your freee 
long-life with a gadget like that under your arm, of new booklet of facts and figures about fluorescent lamps 


Anymore than you'd care to undertake the more 
than 480 other tests every G-E lamp must pass. 
Fortunately, there’s an easier “sign” to look for... 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL €Q) ELECTRIC 4% 


THE 
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For all the shooting and shouting, all of the maneuvering for position, life 
is to go on about as it has been going on for quite a while longer. 

Taxes will be high during 1947 at least. Mr. Truman assured that. 

Incomes will be shrinking before taxes are cut, so that most people will 
discover that a tax cut, when it comes, really won't mean more spending money. 

Labor leaders are losing some power, but wages will go on rising. 

Wage levels aren't to shrink much even in a business setback. What will 
happen is that unemployment will rise. Those working will be well paid. 

Farmers are to enjoy another boom year. 

The boom in farm income, however, will be more spotty this year. Corn-belt 
farmers may have a poor year due to bad weather. Wheatgrowers are the ones who 
will enjoy the big 1947 boom. 











Union busting isn't in the cards, even with labor-law changes. 

Wage cutting is not part of the picture, either. 

Unions are to remain strong, union leaders powerful, although not so strong 
or not quite so powerful as in the days when Congress jumped to the tune of labor- 
leader orders. Unions will need to learn to work in legal harness. 

Union leaders, too,. will need to spend more time running their unions and 
less time trying to tell management how to run business. 

Strikes will increase again, but they were due to increase. 

Striking from now on, however, will be more hazardous both for the union 
and its members. Strikebreaking isn't always to be so difficult, especially 
when there are more workers looking for jobs than there are jobs available. 

Employers are entering a period when they will enjoy more time to run their 
businesses and will need to spend somewhat less time and effort trying to make 
sure that they stand in well with the leaders of unions. 

The turn, in that regard, is toward what might be termed "normalcy." 











Mr. Truman will keep veering left now that he has started with vetoes. 

A left turn is made in search of votes for 1948, is aimed at trying to 
resell union members and lower-income voters who have strayed since 1944, 

The left, however, is no longer so sure fire as a vote getter. 

Henry Wallace, for one thing, is playing the left, too, and will be ina 
mood to try to upset Mr. Truman next year if he can possibly do it. 

A business setback would blow up the whole strategy. In time of trouble, 
voters blame a President for the trouble. There isn't careful reasoning by the 
mass of voters to determine what was the basic cause of trouble. 

Mr. Truman's left turn is quite unlikely to give him a 1948 majority. 











The boom, still running strong, is bound to blow up sooner or later. 

Boom forces are wearing out here and there now. 

This boom, however, is being carried along by huge exports paid for in im- 
portant part by U.S. taxpayers. It is fed by rising wages, by expanding use of 
consumer credit, by a readiness of foreigners to beg and U.S. consumers to bor= 
row to buy goods regardless of price. 





Written for the issue of June 27, 1947, Volume XXII—No. 26 (over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~ (Continued) 


A boom of that kind burns out just as any other boom. The longer it goes 
on, the higher it goes, the harder it falls. That's why it is not wise to become 
too optimistic over the outlook in spite of roaring prosperity. 


A U.S. 5-year plan for Europe isn't likely to save the boom. if, 
Promise of $5,000,000,000 a year for 5 years will sound big and fine. ; 
Performance in feeding out those dollars is something else again. It is not 

yet certain that Congress will jump at the chance to put up the money. It is far 

from sure that Russia won't sabotage its effective use if it's put up. There is 
no guarantee that these dollars will prime the pump in the right way or at the 
right time even if they are made available to European nations. 

The world very readily can run short of dollars before a new pool of dollars 
is created into which nations can dip to pay for goods bought in U.S. 

If there's to be another pie cut, Russia may want a piece, too. If she 
doesn't get her piece, there are many ways she can cause trouble. Yet, if she 
is offered a piece, Congress might balk at paying for it. 

Trouble is due if and when the export boom explodes, if not sooner. 








War with Russia still is not in the cards for years just ahead. And 

War is not entering U.S. calculations at this time. Planning is all in the Sudd 
direction of a basis for restoring peace and stability, if possible. 

War inevitably will come, however, if Russia continues to sabotage any 
peace, if she prevents the Western world from regaining some stability. Whe 

War in 5 years is highly improbable. In 10 years, it is possible. In 15 And | 
years, war is probable unless the Russians will at least try to play ball. But I 











It's wrong to measure U.S.-Russian strength in terms of army divisions. 

U.S. can put 10 divisions of troops into the field today. 

Russia can put up 200 divisions of her own, 100 of her satellites’. 

On paper, that's a 30-to-l superiority for Russia. Also, Russia has an 
estimated 10,000 planes ready for military use. U.S. has about 4,000. It cut: 

But there are these things to remember: prc 

U.S. possesses a Navy and merchant marine and is capable of reaching toward To the 
Russia. Russians lack both. U.S. industry is many times as strong as Russian igs 
iat industry, U.S. material resources much greater. This country, unless it muffs ml 
i} its chance, can have allies controlling the bulk of world industrial resources . 
that lie outside the present Russian sphere. All of this is outside the realm of ( 
of atomic resources and research facilities. 

That's not to say that Russia's land armies and air forces are not of major 
ie concern. They are. But those armies are not the whole story. 





Russia will get until November, 1947, to decide which way to jump. 
If she jumps toward some co-operation, there will be hope for no war. 
If she jumps further toward non-co-operation, war trends will grow. 
This country and Britain want a decision before the year end. 








a ae 


1) At home, shortages and price rises persist. 
ie Meat prices are at or near new highs and holding high. 

Men's suits, women's dresses are firm at their high prices. 

Shoes, of better grades, often are being marked up again in price. 

i Automobiles continue to attract premium prices. 
Gasoline and fuel-oil prices probably will rise, with demand exceeding sup- 
4 ply and no rationing planned. Price may have to do the rationing. 
a Many things are becoming plentiful, but prices hold high even so. This all 
if goes to show how powerful are the inflation forces at work in the system. Just Y 
remember that those forces always burn out, sooner or later. o 











See also pages 13, 16, 22, 36. 
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How Henry Hopp Blew his Top! 
by Mr. Friendly 


Mr. Hopp looked at production and said: 
“My worries are much too big for my head! 
My poor little head is only size 7 
My smallest worry is size 11. 





































I'll have to get a larger head 
Or have my worries small instead .. .” 


As he spoke an assistant opened the door 
And brought in a couple of worries more! 
Accidents up, production stood still 

And worker morale was practically nil... 


And that was when Henry Oliver Hopp 
Suddenly decided to blow his top! 


First a blinding flash, and a noise that was loud 
And then the familiar mushroom-cloud! 


When the smoke cleared ’way, Mr. seamen came in 
And he said, “It’s a shame, a terrible sin . 
But I have something great for him... 


It’s American Mutual’s 

special I.E.* 
A service without any extra fee 
With every industrial policy... 


It cuts accidents down .. . makes 
production rise... 

To the point where you'll hardly believe 
your eyes 

And here is a fact to amaze 
your ears 

It's based on the knowledge 
of 60 long years!” 






Mr. Hopp sat up 
and he grabbed his top 
And he signed for a policy 

right on the spot! 
Now his worries are small and he 
says, “It’s heaven 
To have so much room in a head size 7 
.. room enough,” he says with a loud guffaw, 
“To worry about my mother-in-law!” 





Don’t blow your top! Write today for full informa- 
tion on American Mutual’s special I. E. Loss Control* 
service ...see how it helped improve employee 
morale... reduce costs... cut accidents as much as 
80%! Write American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, Dept. U-10, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

Branch offices in principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 





Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 





* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 


AM ERI CAN M U T UAL «ee the first American eo insurance company 


1947, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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To the thousands 
of manufacturing firms that cannot 
afford to operate their own scientific 
laboratories, we offer the services of 
our extensive, modern facilities... 
our staffs of engineers and techni- 
cians ... our years of experience in 
testing and research . . . for: 


* PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 
* PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 
%* PRODUCT TESTING 
* QUALITY CONTROL 


We especially invite inquiries from 
firms interested in textiles, industrial 
bacteriology, chemicals, plastics, and 
engineering. 


Write, NOW! 





UNITED STATES 


TESTING COMPANY, inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


WOONSOCKET CHICAGO 


WEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 
an income tax deduction on your loss 
in the sale of securities through a stock 
exchange to unknown buyers if'a member 
of your immediate family buys like secur- 
ities on the same day at about the same 
price. The Supreme Court upholds a 
lower court in its finding that a transaction 
of this kind is an indirect sale between 
members of the same family, and a result- 
ing loss is not deductible. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to treat as a tax. 
able dividend your gain from an ex- 
change of old stock in a family corporation 
for bonds and new common stock. The 
Supreme Court holds in one case that such 
a distribution of new securities, upon sur- 
render for cancellation of the old stock, 
was equivalent to a taxable dividend, and 
no tax-free reorganization of the corpora- 
tion took place. ‘ 


ee 2. 


YOU CAN probably be reimbursed, 
under a Government cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contract, for the added expense of settling 
overtime claims of your workers, even 
though you signed a release relieving the 
Government of all claims arising under the 
contract. The Comptroller General rules 
that the Navy may revise releases signed 
by several war contractors, to permit the 
Government to pay the contractors’ costs 
resulting from an erroneous belief that 
overtime rates of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act did not apply to such contractors. 


* * * 


YOU CAN resume private trade rela- 
tions with Japanese producers on and after 
August 15. The War Department an- 
nounces that private dealings with these 
producers will be permitted at that time, 
with a reduction of control and participa- 
tion by Allied military authorities. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly get the courts to 
reconsider an earlier decision holding that 
your collective-bargaining agreement with 
your employes, calling for use of a special 
formula in figuring overtime pay, was a 
violation of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The Supreme Court sends back to lower 
courts two cases for new consideration in 
the light of the Portal-Pay Act. In both 
cases, the companies had _ collective-bar- 
gaining contracts on overtime-pay prac- 


and administrative decisions. 


tices, and the companies said they had 
relied in good faith on past rulings of ad. 
ministrative agencies. 


* + 


YOU CAN probably count on being 
allowed an income tax deduction for your 
payment of premiums on your employes’ 
retirement-annuity policy and payments to 
an employes’ trust in connection with an 
established incentive plan. A circuit court 
of appeals overrules the U.S. Tax Court, 
and holds that an employer can deduct 
these payments as ordinary and necessary 
expenses. 


*® # @¢ 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer of 
turbine pumps, safely continue to follow 
old trade-practice rules. The Federal Trade 
Commission announces that new rules for 
the vertical-turbine-pump industry are be- 
ing put into effect on July 17. 


* + 


YOU CAN expect an early revision of 
commercial standards for the production 
and testing of staple vitreous-china 
plumbing fixtures. The new standards are 
being published by the National Bureau 
of Standards, and will go into effect ona 
voluntary basis on July 12. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on an income 
tax reduction for your loss on the sale of 
your home unless you actually rent the 
property to show that it has been changed 
from personal living quarters to an in- 
vestment for profit. The U.S. Tax Court 
rules that actual renting of residential 
property is necessary before such a loss 
on its sale is deductible. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about lead and 
zinc deposits in three States—Wisconsin, 
Texas and Missouri—from reports just 
made, after investigations, by the Bureau 
of Mines of the Department of Interior. 


+ + 


YOU CAN probably expect changes in 
the definitions of executive, administrative 
and professional employes, as used to 
determine exempt employes under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The Wage- 
Hour Division of the Labor Department is 
reviewing present definitions of these 
groups, and some changes are likely. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unitep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Here’s how they make coal dust 


LIE DOWN AND BEHAVE! 


Coal dust floating around in a mine is not only dirty and 
unpleasant, but it’s also a hazard problem as old as coal 
mining itself. The modern coal mine, though, is equipped 
to make coal dust lie down and behave. 

A powerful blower sprays the underground roof and walls 
with “rock dust”—lime rock ground as fine as talcum powder. 
This dilutes the coal dust, neutralizes its explosive qualities, 


and safeguards against explosions. 

The “rock dusting” machine is just one of many advances 
resulting from the safety and mechanization program of the 
country’s progressive Bituminous Coal operators. It may 
surprise you to learn, for example, that today more than 
90% of all Bituminous Coal mined underground is mechan- 
ically cut ... more than 50% is mechanically loaded . . . only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

No wonder then, that America’s Bituminous Coal mines 
are the most productive in the world . . . pay the highest 
wages .. . and are being operated with greater skill and 
greater safety than ever before. 





LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000— 
of the nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses...at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other in- 
dustries. For example, newly built modern 
homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 

















































































































Every telephone call is made-to-order on 
the spot. 


This is not a mass production industry. 
There’s no way to manufacture a lot of 
telephone calls in advance and store them 
for future need. 


Your call may be across the street. The 
next may be across the country. It may be 
the middle of the day or the middle of 
the night. 





illions of calls are made-to-order every hour 


But whenever you call and wherever 
you call, the telephone company must be 
ready. It must — in a matter of seconds — 
provide the people and equipment to 
carry your voice to any one of millions 
of other telephones near or far. 

And do the same thing for millions of 
other people every hour. 
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A NEW DEAL FOR EMPLOYERS: 
BALANCE OF POWER WITH UNIONS 


Effort by Congress to Permit Firing Worker Who Breaks Contract 


Rules that can delay a 
walkout 140 days if it 
affects national safety 


Employers could enjoy a new deal of 
their own under the “Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947,” as it is shaped. 

An employer sitting at his desk, faced 
with day-to-day problems of labor rela- 
tions, has operated for 12 years under a 
et of rules that he felt had become in- 
creasingly severe. 

Employer rights under the Manage- 
ment Relations measure are broadened to 
restore much of the authority that was 
taken away when labor had its new deal. 

Company rules, for example, take on 
new importance under the measure. An 
employer is given the right to fire and 
replace workers who violate company rules, 
without having to justify that action be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board. 
Union agents in a company, as well as 
other employes, must accept and abide by 
rules or be subject to discipline. 

A worker, too, who has a grievance, 
can go directly to his employer with that 
grievance, instead of being forced _to pre- 
ent the complaint through an agent of 
the union. A union agent can demand the 
right to be present, however. 

A worker who strikes over a grievance 
may be fired or disciplined if the strike is 
in violation of contract. Employers are 
eititled to fire workers “for cause” in such 
tuations. Also, the employer who is look- 
ing for a way to punish a union can sue 
the union for damages if he can show that 
the union was responsible for striking in 
Violation of contract. 

An organizing drive, perhaps, is being 
conducted by a union. The employer in- 
volved, contemplating a course of action, 
given authority under the measure to 
take positive action. 

An election can be demanded by the 
employer to determine whether or not his 
workers want a union. In the past, unions 
\stally have taken the initiative, with em- 
ployers entitled to demand elections only 
when two or more unions were contesting 
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for the right to represent workers in a 
plant. If workers vote against a union, 
under the measure, the employer cannot 
request another election for one full year. 
This is also true in the case of the union. 

Still other rights are granted to em- 
ployers: 

Speeches can be made by the employer, 
pamphlets can be circulated and other 
methods used to express the company’s 
viewpoint toward the union, just so long 
as coercion is not used or promise of gain 
held out. This means that the employer 
no longer can be hauled before NLRB on 
charges of discriminating against union 








members for being critical of union prac- 
tices. 

Comments of foremen who attack a 
union will not be held against the em- 
ployer, unless NLRB can prove that the 
employer actually ordered the comments 
and that the foremen acted as his agents. 

The employer who sits at his desk won- 
dering what life will be like under such a 
measure will find also that he will have 
some new protection against union de- 
mands. 

A closed shop, for example, no longer 
can be demanded by a union. Closed shops, 
requiring the employer to hire only union 


—Lambert 


EMPLOYER’S VIEW 
. . . for the man behind the desk—some new protection 
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30 DAYS NOTICE REQUIRED 
BEFORE STRIKES. 




















60 DAYS OF NEGOTIATION 
OR MEDIATION REQUIRED 
BEFORE CONTRACT EXPIRES. 
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AT THE END OF 60 

DAYS, IF NO SETTLEMENT 
IS REACHED, STRIKE 

CAN BE DELAYED 

BY INJUNCTION. 











workers, are outlawed, and a union, even 
by striking, cannot compel the employer 
to grant a closed shop. 

A union shop, under which workers 
are required to join a union after hiring, 
also will be easier for the employer to 
resist. The measure places a number of 
obstacles in front of unions before they 
can legally demand the unien shop. First, 
a union must supply its members and the 
Government with a statement of its finan- 
cial condition. This will give the employer 
information he has not always had in the 
past, and will provide him with an insight 
into the strength of the union with which 
he is dealing. This information will be use- 
ful in determining how far he can go in 
resisting the union’s demands. 

The next step toward obtaining a union 
shop, under the Congress plan, is for every 
officer of the union, national as well as 
local, to swear under oath that he is not 
a member of, or sympathizer with, the 
Communist Party. In addition, the union 
must have won bargaining rights from 
NLRB. It must obtain signatures of 30 
per cent of the workers in a plant or bar- 
gaining unit asking for a union shop, and, 
finally, a majority of the eligible workers 
in a plant must vote in favor of the union 
shop. 

This is a time-consuming process that 
will work to the advantage of the employer 
who is resisting the union shop, but will 
complicate matters for the employer who 
has had a successful history of union-shop 
relations and wishes to continue this rela- 
tionship. 
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A maintenance-of-membership con- 
tract cannot be signed by the employer 
either, until the union has gone through 
the above process. Under such a contract, 
workers who fail to resign from a union 
during a specified period of time must 
remain members during the life of a con- 
tract. 

In some States,“ employers will be 
barred from signing either union-shop or 
maintenance-of-membership contracts, for, 
under the plan as drawn by Congress, 
State laws covering these subjects will 
take precedence over federal law. 

A dues checkoff will be placed on a 
strictly voluntary basis. A union cannot 
insert a clause in a contract to compel all 
employes to pay union dues through pay- 
envelope deductions. The employer will 
not be required to deduct union dues ex- 
cept where the employe voluntarily signs 
an authorization. 

After a contract has been signed, the 
employer, surveying his situation, will find 
that his relations with the union are en- 
tirely different ynder the measure. 

Slowdowns “and sitdowns are consid- 
ered strikes, and the employer has a right 
to fire workers who take part in slowdowns, 
if he can show that the slowdowns were 
inspired by group action and if his con- 
tract contains a no-sftike clause. 

A wildcat strike’ in violation of con- 
tract, will make the union liable to a suit 
for damages by the employer. Strikers can 
be fired for failure to live up to the con- 
tract, and the employer may replace them 
with other workers. 


A bargaining strike is illegal, in which 
the union tries to compel the employer to 
grant a contract after another union has 
been legally certified to represent. the 
workers. In case of a strike of this kind, 
the employer can sue the union for dam- 
ages and NLRB can go to court for a 
order restraining the strikers. 

Strikebreaking by the employer will be 
sasier under the Congress plan, since he 
will have the legal right, in some cases, to 
fire strikers and replace them with workers 
who may not be sympathetic to the union. 
These strikers will not be eligible to vote 
in bargaining elections, whereas their r- 
placements will. be, a factor that might 
weaken :the union that had had past con- 
tractual relations. ~ 

If the employer who is weighing the 
effects of the measure upon his future le 
bor relations has had trouble in the past 
with secondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes, he will find that it provides reliel 
from voth. 

Secondary boycotts are forbidden. This 
means that the measure protects employ- 
ers from being compelled to stop doing 
business with other companies whose prod- 
ucts are blacklisted by a union. In a situa 
tion of this kind, the employer can ask 
NLRB to get a court order stopping the 
boycott. He also can sue the union for any 
loss of revenue caused by the boycott. 

Jurisdictional strikes cannot be called 
by a union to force the employer to assigt 
certain jobs to the union’s members. Hert 
again, the employer can go to NLRB fot 
an injunction and can sue the union for 
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IN THE NEXT 60 DAYS, 
GOVERNMENT MEDIATORS 
AND BOARD OF INQUIRY 
TRY TO WORK OUT 
SETTLEMENT. 





jimetable for Delaying Strikes in Industries 
Mffecting National Health and Safety 





WITHIN 15 DAYS WITHIN 5 DAYS AFTER RESULT: 
DAYS, INQUIRY BOARD AFTER BOARD ELECTION, IF DISPUTE STRIKE MAY BE 
REPORTS TO PRESIDENT REPORTS, NLRB REMAINS UNSETTLED, DELAYED TOTAL 
ON EMPLOYER'S LAST POLLS WORKERS INJUNCTION WILL BE OF 140 DAYS 
SETTLEMENT OFFER. ON WILLINGNESS DISSOLVED AND WORKERS FROM START OF 

TO ACCEPT MAY STRIKE LEGALLY, NEGOTIATIONS. 

EMPLOYER'S LAST UNLESS CONGRESS 

SETTLEMENT OFFER. INTERVENES. 
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damages. If, however, the employer re- 
fuses to abide by an NLRB order certify- 
ing the union as a bargaining agent. a 
jurisdictional strike becomes legal. 

Disputes over wages and other issues, 
which often lead to strikes, face a new 
st of rules designed to protect the em- 
ployer and the country from interruptions 
to production. 

Sixty days of negotiation, at least, 
must take place before a strike over wages 
or other changes in a contract can be 
alled. For one month after the union has 
wived notice that it wishes a contract 
change, bargaining must be carried on in 
sod faith. If no settlement is reached in 
that time, a newly created Federal Media- 
tim and Conciliation Service will be called 
inand Government conciliators will try to 
bing about a settlement. If there is no 
wttlement at the end of this 60-day 
yetiod, the union is free to strike, provided 
sucha strike does not threaten the national 
lealth or safety, and does not involve a 
ubstantial portion of an industry. 

In major disputes affecting national 
tealth and safety, however, the employer 
wil find further machinery available to 
day strikes. If the 60 days of negotiation 
iid mediation has failed to end the dis- 
pute, the Government has another 80 days 
awhich to try to prevent a strike by 
ther means. 

An injunction delaying the strike may 
* requested by the Attorney General as 
the first step, after 60 days of negotiation 
ad mediation, He will act after a special 

d of inquiry, appointed by the Presi- 
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dent, reports on the possible effects of 
the strike. 

Mediation then is resumed by the Con- 
ciliation Service. The board of inquiry also 
re-enters the case. It will have another 60 
days in which to hold hearings and make 
public a*report on the issues and the atti- 
tudes of employer and union. The board 
has no authority, however, to make rec- 
ommendations for settlement. 

All of this process—negotiation, media- 
tion, injunction and investigation by the 
board of inquiry—will consume a total of 
120 days. But delay for another 20 days 
is possible before a strike endangering 
public health and safety becomes legal. 

Within 15 days after the board of in- 
quiry reports, workers of the company in- 
volved will vote on whether they wish to 
accept the last offer made by the employer. 
This election will be conducted by NLRB. 
It is assumed that, if the workers accept 
this offer, the dispute will end and a con- 
tract will be signed. NLRB has five more 
days in which to certify the results of the 
election to the President. After that date— 
a total of 140 days trom the start of 
negotiations—a strike may be called. The 
next move, if any, is up to Congress. 

Union rights, as well as employer 
rights, are protected by the measure. The 
employer, as he studies the plan, will find 
that there are many requirements that 
remain. 

Worker right to organize still is to be 
protected. Policy of the Government is to 
continue to encourage organization of 
workers into unions. The employer has no 


more right than he had before to fire a 
worker for union activity. 

Bargaining is required, and it must be 
in good faith by employer as well as 
union. NLRB can get a court order to 
compel the employer to bargain with a 
union that has been certified as agent of 
the workers. 

Strikers who leave their jobs over bar- 
gaining rights cannot be fired, unless they 
are foremen, or in cases where another 
union already has bargaining rights. 

Independent unions gain rights they 
have not received in the past from NLRB. 
NLRB elections, under the measure, no 
longer can be denied to independent 
unions that once were financed or domi- 
nated by employers, if they are not now 
so dominated. NLRB has made it a 
practice to grant elections to AFL and 
CIO unions that once were company- 
dominated, while withholding that right 
from independents. 

Professional workers cannot be grouped 
with production workers in a single bar- 
gaining unit, unless they so vote. 

These and all of the other fundamental 
rights guaranteed to workers and unions 
by the National Labor Relations Act of 
1935 remain unchanged. The measure sets 
up new rules of conduct for unions and at- 
tempts to draw a more equal balance be- 
tween the rights of unions and employers. 
Whether rules of this kind can achieve the 
purposes behind them depends upon the 
interpretation placed upon them by the 
courts and upon the effect of the measure 
after it has been tested in practice. 
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Lumber’s Waning Boom: 
Surplus in Lower Grades 


Northwest Producers’ Forecast of Price Average 
Back at $40 Wartime Ceiling by Coming Winter 


Continued premiums for 
highest-quality boards. 
Plans to conserve trees 


Portland, Oreg. 
The Northwest lumber industry is be- 
ginning to settle down. The price spree 
and the abnormal production boom are 
over. Supply is beginning to overtake de- 
mand, and this area is starting to look 
for a long-range lumbering program rather 
than for quick profits. 
Prices already have broken. Rough com- 
mon lumber that was snapped up on the 
black market at $80 a thousand feet now 
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Production is responding to this buy- 
ers’ market. “Woodpecker” firms, operat- 
ing portable sawmills, swarmed through 
Northwest forests from 1940 through 1946. 
Now they are rapidly going out of busi- 
ness. More than 200 have closed in the 
Washington-Oregon fir belt in the last 
90 days, and others are expected to be 
closed within a year. During the war years, 
about 1,000 “woodpecker” mills sprang up. 
These small producers, cutting patches of 
second-growth timber, produce the rough, 
low-grade lumber that has lost its market. 

Established mills, producing — better 
grades, continue to cut large quantities. 
This year’s output of fir logs is expected 


a ae bow = , 
—West Coast Lumbermen’s Assoc. 





OREGON MILL 
... With exit of the ‘‘woodpeckers’’—conditions are more normal 


goes begging at $25. Better grades, start- 
ing to become abundant, have dropped 
from $65 to $55 in three months. Only the 
top grades, used for flooring and interior 
finish, command premium prices of $120 
to $130 a thousand feet. 

These price movements reflect an over- 
supply of cheap, low-grade lumber and an 
insistence by buyers upon a better prod- 
uct. A member of the Board of Editors of 
The United States News finds that some 
Northwest producers expect average lum- 
ber prices to drop to $40 a thousand feet 
by next winter. That is the average main- 
tained under wartime price ceilings, but it 
still is twice the prewar average price. 
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to run to 6,500,000,000 board feet—the 
same volume as last year—and the cut of 
Western pine is expected to be equally 
large. Orders, however, are beginning to 
slacken and production is beginning to be 
reduced. A few months ago, new orders 
ran 12 per cent ahead of production. Now 
production is running 10 per cent ahead 
of new orders. 

Only the top grades of lumber are likely 
to remain scarce for any considerable 
period. The reason for this lingering 
scarcity of the very best grades is that a 
log yields only a small quantity of top- 
grade lumber and only one in four mills 
in this area is equipped to produce it. 


Shifts in oufput are caused also by 
changes in demand. Poles, cut from smaller 
trees, are being turned out three times a; 
fast as last year to help meet the enormoys 
demand for telephone, telegraph and powe 
lines. The need for plywood for furniture. 
small boats, airplanes, automobiles an 
even Arctic weather stations keep 82 plants 
in this region operating at capacity. Pulp 
and paper mills are operating at capacity, 
too, grinding logs into the raw material 
for newsprint, Kraft paper, insulating 
board, fiberboard and tissues. 

Chemical industries are springing up 
around sawmills to utilize wood waste. At 
present, almost half of each tree is wasted 
in the woods and at the sawmill, but by. 
products promise to reduce this waste 
considerably. A plant in Springfield, Oreg, 
is converting sawdust into alcohol for the 
first time in this country. Another plant, 
near a pulp mill at Bellingham, Wash, 
makes alcohol out of the waste liquors 
that used to flow into Puget Sound. The 
future of these ventures depends upon 
whether alcohol from waste wood can be 
produced as cheaply as industrial alcohol 
now processed from blackstrap molasses, 

Plans for one new sawmill to be erected 
call for no scrap burner, on the theory 
that there will be no waste to burn. 

Timber conservation is getting more 
concentrated attention in the Northwest 
than ever before. Redwood cutting is regu- 
lated by law in California and Oregon, and 
a severance tax on all timber cutting nar- 
rowly missed enactment by the Oregon 
Legislature. Oregon voters are to vote soon 
on a proposed $10,000,000 bond issue to 
replant denuded timber areas. 

Conservation, in fact, is necessary to 
prevent the destruction of the nation’s last 
great stand of virgin timber. Overcutting 
already has depleted much of Washing 
ton’s timber in the Puget Sound area and 
logging has moved across the border to 
Oregon, where three fourths of the remain- 
ing virgin fir is located. The war added to 
the slaughter of forests. New operators 
moved into the woods, stripped an area 
clean and got out. Now concern is growing 
over the tendency of pulp mills to buy up 
stands of second-growth timber, a major 
reliance for future supplies. 

Public opinion, industry policy and fed- 
eral regulations are combining to save the 
Northwest from the fate that befell lum- 
bering in Maine, Wisconsin and Michigan. 
Conservation policy is assisted further 
by the fact that 60 per cent of the 
remaining virgin fir is owned by the 
Federal Government, which holds cutting 
to a minimum. 

Current plans are aimed at putting Jum- 
bering on a sustained-yield basis, with cut- 
ting limited strictly to quantities that can 
be replaced by new growth over a 100-yeat 
cycle. If this policy is adopted, Northwest 
timber resources could become a perma 
nent national asset. 
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Some more interesting applications 


for GEON polyvinyl resins 


ou’RE looking inside the new 

DC-6 in that picture. And you’re 
seeing a few of the yards and yards 
of wall trim and floor covering— 
made from GEON polyvinyl resins 
—that are going into these huge new 
commercial planes. 

Like so many products made from 
GEON, these were selected because 
they have exactly the right proper- 
ties in exactly the right combination. 

For example, these flexible mate- 
rials are light weight, an important 
consideration in any aviation prod- 
uct. Yet they are extremely tough— 
resist wear and abrasion. They have 


high resistance to flame, heat, cold, 
aging, sunlight, water, foods, chem- 
icals, and most other normally 
destructive factors. They can be made 
in brilliant or delicate colors. And 
they can quickly be washed clean 
with soap and water. 

GEON resins may be pressure or 
injection molded, extruded, calen- 
dered or cast into sheet or film. In 
solution, latex, or paste forms they 
may be used as coatings for fabrics, 
fibres, and papers. The variety of end 
products is literally limitless. 

We make no finished products 
from GEON or from other raw ma- 





terials manufactured by B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Company. However, 
we'll be glad to work with you on 
any special problems or applications 
in connection with GEON poly- 
vinyl resins, HYCAR American rub- 
ber, KRISTON thermosetting resins 
or GOOD-RITE chemicals. For more 
information please write Dept. F-7, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 





B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ...3" 


GEON polyvinyl materials » HYCAR American rubber * KRISTON thermosetting resins ° GOOD-RITE chemicals 














“AFTER THE WEDDING” by John Gannam. Number 5 in the series “‘Home Life in America.” by 


Boer belongs. . Enjoy it 


In this home-lov ing land of ours... in this America of kindli- 
ness, of friendship, of good-humored tolerance .. . perhaps no 
beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good 
American beer and ale. 

For beer is the kind of beverage Americans like. It belongs — 
to pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible moderation. 
And our right to enjoy it, this too belongs—to our American 


heritage of personal freedom. 


noted American illustrators. 








AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 
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WHY OIL SUPPLY IS SHORT 


Requirements in 1947 That Surpass Nation’s Wartime Consumption 


Threat of scarcities. Steel 
as key to lag in refinery 
and transportation capacity 


The gasoline and fuel oil outlook, with 
gearcities threatening, is this: 

Shortages, at best, are to crop up 
locally for a few days at a time. They will 
be limited to particular products. At 
worst, critical droughts of most oil prod- 
ucts can spread over the country. 

Gasoline, at any rate, is to be hard 
to buy in the Midwest this summer. 

Heavy fuel oils are likely to be short 
next winter in the East, Southeast and Far 
West. Pinch will affect ships, Diesel and 
oil-burning steam locomotives, factories 
and utilities. 

Home-heating oil may be hard to get 
next winter, but only sporadically and 
locally, and that probably limited to the 
Midwest. 

Natural-gas shortages will leave many 
homes cold in the northern Midwest next 
winter. And plants that depend on gas 
may shut down briefly in that region. 

liquefied petroleum gas is to be scarce 
locally over much of U.S. next winter. 
Farm and town homes may be unheated 
at times as a result. And their lights may 
go out, if their local power plants use 
“bottled” gas. Factories that burn this 
type of fuel also can run into trouble. 

Kerosene probably will be more plenti- 
ful, for the most part. 

Army and Navy requirements, as well 
as those of civilian agencies, are not to 
be satisfied entirely. It is unlikely that any 
substantial part of the fleet will be im- 
mobilized, but there may be some curtail- 
ment of operations. 


Solutions for the coming shortages 
of petroleum products are to be limited 
mostly to the private sort. 

Rationing is not to be resumed, say 
Government officials. Rather, distributors 
are expected to allot their supplies, for 
both industrial and home users. 

Price rises probably will equalize supply 
and demand, by reducing demand. 

Bigger imports are no solution. For the 
first time in history, U.S. is importing 
more oil than it exports. New oil wells, too, 
are being drilled in this country at a record 
rate. But a larger supply of crude oil will 
be no aid, at least not immediately. 

Real problem lies elsewhere. 

Demand is the main source of trouble. 
As the chart below indicates, the U.S. is 
using more petroleum than it did at the 
war peak. It is burning more oil now than 
the entire world consumed in prewar days. 

For gasoline, demand is running half 
again as high as in 1939. And booming out- 
put of new cars, trucks and busses, new 
Diesels, farm machinery and oil burners is 
creating new demand for oils all the time. 

Supply problems relate more to refin- 
ing and transportation than to any crude- 
oil scarcity. 

Refinery capacity is up 20 per cent 
since 1940, and refineries in most areas are 
operating “above capacity.” Even so, they 
cannot meet all demands in their regions. 
And, in the upper Midwest, refineries are 
shut down or operating below capacity. 

Transport difficulties account for those 
shutdowns and slowdowns. There are not 
enough pipe lines and railroad tank cars 
to keep inland refineries supplied with 
crude. There are too few tank cars and 
tank trucks, moreover, to distribute re- 
fined products evenly over the country. 


Steel is the key to scarcities of both 
refining and transport equipment. A 
projected 40 per cent increase in pipe-line 
mileage waits on hard-to-get steel. So does 
production of new tank cars, and con- 
struction of additional refining capacity. 

Misjudging of demand also is being 
cited. Both Government and _ industry 
officials expected a drop in oil demand 
after the war. Result was a delay in blue- 
printing plans for expansion. 

What makes if worse is the possi- 
bility that already-inadequate facilities 
may have to shut down. 

Ocean tankers owned by the U.S. 
Government may have to be taken from” 
their runs all over the world. Authority of 
the Maritime Commission to operate more 
than 200 tankers will expire June 30 
unless Congress takes steps. 

Strikes may continue to hinder the 
petroleum industry. Those within the in- 
dustry have cost 12,000,000 barrels of 
refinery output this year, by official esti- 
mate. Indirectly, strikes have delayed ex- 
pansion of refineries and transport by hold- 
ing up coal and steel. 

Prospect adds up to this: 

For the long run, the outlook is re- 
garded as bright. In one to two years, 
new and expanded refineries are to be 
operating, as well as new pipe lines and 
tank cars and tank trucks. And new 
sources of crude oil may well be adequate 
for all domestic demand. 

For the short run, however, the best 
the nation can hope for is a series of brief 
and minor supply crises. If strikes or 
other developments interfere with output 
or distribution, shortages of all or most 
petroleum products can become more 
severe than at any time during the war. 
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Altered Dollar? 
Forces That Bar 
Gold-Value Shift 


The value of the U.S. dollar, in gold, 
is to remain at $35 to the ounce. Dollar 
tinkering, now being suggested, is not to be 
attempted. 

There is to be no change in either the 
Treasury’s buying price of gold or of the 
dollar’s value in terms of gold. The dollar’s 
real value, in terms of goods other than 
gold that it will buy, is to be set by the 
level of prices, not by fiat of government 
officials. 

Pressure is coming from some foreign 
sources for U.S. to pay more than $35 an 
ounce for gold. In Canada, where a short- 
age of U.S. dollars is beginning to hurt, 
there are demands for more dollars for 
newly mined gold. Similar demands are 
being made in South Africa and in some 
other countries with large gold supplies or 
important gold mines. Back of these de- 
mands is an effort to step up gold produc- 
tion and to get more dollars from the gold 
that is being sold here to pay for U.S. 
goods. 

At $35 an ounce, however, the U.S. 
already is getting more gold than it wants 
or needs. By law, this Government needs 
only a 25 per cent gold backing for cur- 
rency—Federal Reserve notes—and_ bank 
deposits. Actually, there is enough gold on 
hand for a 47 per cent backing. Elsewhere 
in the world, gold is short. 

The U.S. Government shies away from 
price boost. Officials fear that a rise in the 
gold price would reduce the dollar’s buy- 
ing power for other goods, which would 
mean higher prices and new inflationary 
pressures. 

The gold and dollar outlook, there- 
fore, is this: 

A higher price for gold could be paid 
by this Government under a provision of 
law that dates back to Civil War days. But 
officials say that authority, in view of later 
acts of Congress on the dollar’s value, is 
too thin for any U.S. President to use as 
the basis for changing the price of gold. 

Dollar devaluation, as such, is not per- 
mitted under existing law. The authority 
under which President Roosevelt reduced 
the gold content of the dollar in 1934 has 
expired. Thus, it would take an act of Con- 
gress before President Truman could de- 
value the dollar. Mr. Truman is not seek- 
ing such an act. 

Raising the price of gold, as U.S. officials 
see it, would have the same practical effect 
as reducing the dollar’s gold content. That 
is why Mr. Truman, even if he wanted to 
change the gold price, would be unlikely 
to try it without specific authority from 
Congress. 
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Trend in World Gold Reserves 
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International control of currency values 


also would complicate any change. Like - 


other member countries, the U.S. could 
change the value of the dollar only 10 per 
cent without the approval of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. And Congress’s 
approval of the Fund agreement was on 
the condition that that agency would not 
undertake to change the dollar’s value on 
its own authority. 

Sale of newly mined gold still can be 
made only to the Government, and that 
is not likely to be changed. The Treasury 
maintains a monopoly on gold except for 
the relatively small amounts used by in- 
dustry and the professions. 

Paper money is unlikely to be made 
convertible to gold again, as it was before 
1933. There is some pressure within this 
country to return to the gold standard, 
but the U.S. Government is to hold to 
what the Treasury calls the “gold-bullion 
standard.” Under this system, the Govern- 
ment does not offer to redeem currency 
in gold, but it does keep a specified reserve 
of gold against Federal Reserve notes. 
Also, the Government must set the value 
of the dollar in terms of gold, and it stands 
ready to buy gold at that value. 

Loans of gold to other countries out of 
idle U.S. stocks at Fort Knox, Ky., are 
not likely to be made on any large scale. 
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This has been proposed abroad, but the 
idea has run into opposition here. 

Dollars, however, will continue to be 
paid freely to other nations offering gold at 
$35 an ounce. Russia, among others, is 
raising dollars that way. Some foreign 
countries, facing real dollar trouble, are 
having to draw on needed reserves of gold 
to sell for dollars. 

The gold inflow to U.S., thus, is in- 
creasing. The wartime movement of gold 
was away from this country, because the 
U.S. used gold to pay for imports. But the 
general movement, both before and since 
the war, has been toward this country. As 
the chart shows, the U.S. in 193+ held 
$8,200,000,000 worth of gold, 39 per cent 
of the world total. Now, although the U.S. 
has just paid $687,000,000 in gold to 
the Monetary Fund, this Government has 
$21,000,000,000 worth of gold, 58 per cent 
of the world total. 

In the first four months of 1947, the 
United States got about $1,000.000,000 
worth of gold. This amount is far more 
than the world is likely to produce during 
the whole year. 

That shows what the dollar famine is 
beginning to mean abroad. The U.S. in- 
tends to help out with dollar loans and 
gifts. It does not intend to help the world 
by meddling with the dollar’s value. 
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MYSTERY OF THE RUSSIAN MARKS 





GI Profit When Soviet Troops Spent Cash They Couldn‘t Take Home 


Ban on further conversion 
to U.S. money after millions 
were supplied by Treasury 


The great mystery of the money-making 
plates that U.S. turned over to Russia 
turns out not to be so much of a mystery, 
after all. 

Secrets of the plates and their use, 
now revealed, are these: 

Plates for printing German marks were 
given to Russia in April, 1944, with ap- 
proval of highest U.S. officials after Russia 
insisted that otherwise she would print 
marks with plates of her own. 

Money printed by the Russians from 
these plates originally was exchangeable 
for U.S. dollars when it reached the hands 
of U.S. soldiers. These soldiers collected 
about 2,500,000,000 marks, worth $250,- 
000,000, over and above their regular pay, 
and presented these marks to the Treasury 
to be exchanged for dollars. 

Taxpayers of U.S., however, are not 
to be directly out of pocket for the $250,- 
000,000, because ways have been found to 
use up many of the marks. Already, the bill 
has been reduced to about $100,000,000. 

Japanese yen as well as German marks 
went into the Treasury through trading 
operations of U.S. soldiers and _ sailors 
abroad. The bill for these yen, which are 
exchangeable into dollars, reached about 
$75,000,000 over and above the regular 
pay of the men. 

Altogether, the Treasury had to pay out 
$380,000,000 for German marks, Japanese 
yen and other currencies, for which no 
funds had been appropriated. Officials in- 
sist that, by the end of 1948, all of the 
marks and yen they collected will be used 
up without loss to taxpayers. This money 
is being used to pay German and Japanese 
prisoners, and to buy German and Jap- 
anese goods and services that otherwise 
would have to be paid for in dollars. 

What happened, really, was this: 

Occupation money was printed by the 
United States, under rules of war, for use 
in the countries into which U.S. troops 
went. This money was used to pay U.S. 
troops as well as to pay some of the other 
costs of occupation. In the case of Ger- 
many, Russia insisted upon doing her own 
printing of money. To avoid having more 
than one kind of occupation currency, the 
U.S. supplied Britain and France with 
marks and turned plates for printing over 
to Russia. 

The Russians went into action with their 
printing presses. Many of their soldiers, 
before being sent home from Germany, 
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were paid off in marks for much of their 
war service. They were not allowed to 
exchange their marks for rubles, and so 
looked for ways to spend their pay in 
Germany before their chance was gone. 
Loaded with this paper money, they of- 
fered fabulous prices in marks for gadgets 
offered by U.S. troops. These troops 
traded watches, clothing, candy, and other 
things for marks. Then they converted 
the marks into dollars. 

The boom, however, did not last long. 
When U.S. Army authorities saw what 
was happening, they cut off the chance for 
soldiers to convert large amounts of marks 
into dollars. First they limited the number 
of marks that a soldier could turn into 
dollars and send home. When that did not 
work well, they began paying U.S. sol- 
diers with a new form of scrip instead of 
marks, and stopped the conversion of 
marks into dollars. 

That, in brief, is the strange story of 
marks and dollars now being told. 

How it worked is shown in the experi- 
ences of individual soldiers. 

In one case, a U.S. soldier with an at- 
tractive wrist watch met a Russian soldier 
who had none. The Russian, about to leave 
for home and with two years’ pay in Ger- 
man marks in his pocket which would be 
valueless if not spent in Germany, offered 
3,000 marks, or $300, for the watch. The 


American made the deal, which was en- 
tirely legal, took the 3,000 marks, and hur- 
ried to the Army finance office. There he 
exchanged his marks at the official rate of 
10 marks for a dollar and received $300, 
which he sent to the United States. 

In another case, a package of cigarettes 
bought at the post exchange was sold on 
the black market by a U.S. soldier to a 
German laborer, who paid him 100 reichs- 
marks—the regular German currency—for 
it. The soldier next found another German 
worker who was willing to trade 100 Allied 
military marks for the 100 reichsmarks. 
Finally, the soldier took his Allied military 
marks to the Army finance office, and 
converted them into $10 to be sent to his 
family. 

Such transactions were made possible by 
the fact that U.S. soldiers not only were 
paid in marks, but could convert their 
marks into dollars at a moment’s notice 
for sending home. Seemingly, the U.S. 
soldiers made the profits, the Russian sol- 
diers had the gadgets, the Germans had 
the cigarettes, and the U.S. Treasury was 
stuck with the marks. But now the Treas- 
ury is passing the marks back to the Ger- 
mans. 

One mystery still remains: How many 
marks did the Russians print from the 
U.S. plates? Thus far, they have refused 
to tell. 





—Acme 


OCCUPATION MARKS: IN HARD DOLLARS, A $250,000,000 PROFIT FOR GI'S 
... U.S. taxpayers stand to recoup 
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PRESSURE FOR A THIRD PARTY 


Wallace Group’s Plans If Effort to Sway Democratic Convention Fails 


Left-wingers’ estimate that 
G. O. P. victory in 1948 could 
help their chances later 


President Truman now is facing a wide- 
open threat of a third party designed to 
take the support of left-wing Democrats 
away from him in 1948. 

The threat is reaching beyond the hints 
that Henry A. Wallace is giving in his 
speeches. Definite plans are being laid. A 
campaign fund is being raised. Workers 
are being enlisted in various States. The 
drive is taking both form and direction. 
And it promises no good for Mr. Truman. 

The plans, as they stand now, shape 
up like this: 

Mr. Wallace, with the backing of his 
Progressive Citizens of America, will make 
a fight for delegates to the Democratic 
National Convention in an effort to keep 
the nomination away from Mr. Truman. 

If Mr. Truman is nominated, the present 
plan is to put a third party into the field. 
Mr. Wallace probably would head the 
ticket. That is the mood of Mr. Wallace 
and the PCA. Only a sharp change in Mr. 
Truman’s direction and in his relationship 
with the left wing would alter that plan. 
No such change now seems in prospect. 

The big question now is how far to go 
toward setting up the machinery for getting 
a third party on the ticket in advance of 
the 1948 convention. It would be far more 
dramatic to stage a walkout of Wallace 
delegates from the convention after Mr. 
Truman’s nomination. But that would be 
in midsummer, too late to do effective work 
toward getting a ticket on the ballot in 
some States. For that reason, preliminary 
plans for a third party already are being 
made. 

A third party, hacking away at the 
labor, minority and left-wing groups that 
have gone to the Democrats in the last 
four presidential elections, would be of 
great help toward electing a Republican 
President in 1948. It would tend to weaken 
Democratic strength in industrial States 
that have big electoral votes. 

Mr. Wallace and his advisers are fully 
aware of the aid that a third party would 
give to the Republicans. And they have 
few illusions about the chances of a third 
party’s winning the Presidency. But, in 
their present mood, the groups backing 
PCA are beginning to feel that a Republi- 
can President would be no more unsatis- 
factory to them than would Mr. Truman. 

Left-wing gap. The chasm between 
Mr. Truman and the left wing of the party 
is becoming increasingly hard to bridge. 
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Even a Truman veto of the Jabor bill, 
now fitting into its own niche in veto his- 
tory, was not enough. The PCA demanded 
that he call a caucus of Democratic mem- 
bers of the Senate and House and try to 
make an organized fight in Congress to 
have the veto sustained. 

These groups argued that, unless the 
veto was upheld, the Democratic Party 
would lose all claim to being the liberal 
party. This demand, laid alongside the 
numerous third-party hints in Mr. Wal- 
lace’s recent speeches, amounted to an 





Theodore Roosevelt in 1912, bolting from 
the Republican Party, made a more suc. 
cessful race than any other man who has 
headed a new party since the Civil War, 
His Bull Moose Progressive Party captured 
88 electoral votes. William Howard Taft, 
the regular Republican candidate, got only 
the eight electoral votes of Utah and Ver- 
mont. But Woodrow Wilson, the Democrat, 
was elected. Other presidential candidates, 
running on new-party tickets, either have 
been blanked or have gotten only a hand- 
ful of electoral votes. 


—Harris & Ewing 


HENRY WALLACE IN WASHINGTON 
No illusions are held about an easy victory... 


ultimatum. Now, the determination to go 
through with the threats is growing. 

Tough job ahead. There is full recog- 
nition of the tough job that lies ahead. 
It is a job of organization, of collecting 
signatures and affidavits, of meeting hun- 
dreds of technicalities in election laws 
before candidates can be gotten on the 
ballots. Afterward is the task of holding 
the organization together in the face of 
losing campaigns and sagging interest. 
Moreover, precedent stands in the way. 

Precedent. Only political chaos and 
grave emergencies have produced winning 
new parties. Such situations created the 
Whig and the Republican parties. Most 
new parties have managed to capture a 
few seats in Congress and, sometimes, con- 
trol of a State before passing into history. 
In this way have gone the Anti-Masons, 
Native Americans, Free Soilers, Farmer- 
Laborites, Progressives and varying kinds 
of Independents. 


The interest of Theodore Roosevelt 
waned after the 1912 race and his Bull 
Moose organization, which had _ various 
local successes, fell to pieces. Robert M. 
La Follette captured the 13 electoral votes 
of Wisconsin in 1924 in a resurgence of 
progressivism. His sons later built a State 
party organization that held together until 
1946. 

Election laws are a heavy barrier to 
the creation of a new party. 

In 27 States, a full slate of candidates 
can be placed on the ballot by getting 
signers to petitions and numerous affidavits 
to back up the signatures. These 27 States 
include California, with 25 electoral votes; 
Illinois, with 28; Minnesota, with 11; New 
Jersey, with 16; Pennsylvania, with 35; 
New York, with 47, and Ohio, with 25. 

The other States among the 27 and their 
electoral votes are: Arkansas, 9; Kansas, 8; 
Mississippi, 9; South Carolina, 8; Utah, 
4; Maryland, 8; Tennessee, 12; Georgia, 1% 
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Massachusetts, 16; South Dakota, 4; Ari- 
zona, 4; Colorado, 6; Connecticut, 8; Dela- 
ware, 3; Missouri, 15; New Hampshire, 4; 
North Carolina, 14; Oklahoma, 10; Rhode 
Island, 4; Maine, 5. 

Thus, in 27 States with 350 electoral 
votes, it would be possible for a new party 
to get a slate of candidates on the ballot 
in 1948. But 12 of these States, with 99 
electoral votes, either are predominantly 
rural or have such traditions of party 
loyalty as to offer little opportunity for a 
third party that drew its main strength 
from labor. These are Arkansas, Kansas, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Utah, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, South Dakota, Arizona, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma and Maine. 

In the 21 other States, it is more diffi- 
cult for a new party to get a full slate of 
candidates on the ballot. In some, it is vir- 


—Library of Congress ‘ 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
... the fight was always uphill 





tually impossible for them to run except as 
independents, without party designation. 
Some of these States require nominations 
by conventions, some by primaries; each 
under fairly rigid specifications. A few 
specify that candidates must be nominated 
by primaries and that no party can par- 
ticipate in a primary unless it polled a cer- 
tain percentage of the vote cast at the last 
preceding election. 

A major barrier thus stands in the way 
of any party that wishes to put a full slate 
of candidates for federal, State and local 
offices on the ballots in these 21 States. 
And it is in the incorporation of local and 
home-State names on a ticket that a 
candidate and his party gain strength. Cut 
off from these local taproots, only the most 
dynamic candidate can hope to carry a 
State. 

As independents, it would be possible 
to get the candidates of the new party on 
the tickets in most States. To do this 
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requires the signatures of millions of 
voters, accompanied by hundreds of 
thousands of affidavits, collected by thou- 
sands of workers. 

The number of signatures required 
ranges from 50 in Mississippi and 300 in 
Arkansas up to 25,000 in Illinois, distrib- 
uted among 50 counties. One half of 1 per 
cent of the total vote for a State-wide 
office in the last election is required in 
Pennsylvania, and 5 per cent of the entire 
vote cast in the preceding general election 
in California. Some States require affi- 
davits from all signers that they are voters; 
others require affidavits from handlers of 
the petitions that the signers are voters 
and that the signatures are accurate. 

In Louisiana. which has one of the most 
complicated laws, nomination papers for 
a person wishing to run as an independent 
candidate must be signed by 1,000 quali- 
fied voters. But the signature of any voter 
who is registered as affiliated with any 
political party may not be counted. Ap- 
parently, all signers must be persons who 
never have voted before. 

Few States are as tough as Louisiana, 
however, and the new party would ex- 
pect to make but little headway in any of 
the Solid South States. Outside the South, 
the job would be considerably easier. In 
some States, there already are nuclei of 
party organizations. The American Labor 
Party is a going concern in New York. 
Certain skeletal remains of the old Farmer- 
Labor Party in Minnesota and the Pro- 
gressive Party in Wisconsin still exist. And 
the Political Action Committee has its 
experienced organization ready to throw 
into the job in the industrial States. 

No illusions about an easy victory are 
held by the backers of Mr. Wallace. All 
hands understand how difficult the task 
is. If it were possible, Mr. Wallace and his 
advisers would prefer to capture the Dem- 
ocratic Party, and use it to carry forward 
their program. 

An effort to do that will be made. Wal- 
lace delegates are being sought in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Utah, Minne- 
sota, Michigan and_ elsewhere. Other 
attempts are in prospect in the preferen- 
tial primaries by which 14 States choose 
their convention delegates. But in any 
fight against a President, the outsider has 
little chance of running away with the 
party. Even Theodore Roosevelt could not 
do that with the Republican organization 
in 1912. Mr. Wallace’s prospects of doing 
it now are not so strong as were those of 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1912. 

Blocked in this direction, the only hope 
of the left-wingers now appears to them 
to lie in the creation of a third party. 
They have a long, uphill job. But they 
figure that the election of a Republican 
President might cause a sharp turn to the 
right, with a subsequent rebound to the 
left. Their new party would be ready for 
the new surge to the left. 
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PRESIDENT TOTS 
WASHINGTON 
MADISON 
MONROE 
JACKSON 
TYLER 
POLK 
PIERCE 
BUCHANAN 
LINCOLN 
JOHNSON 
GRANT 
HAYES 
ARTHUR 
CLEVELAND 
HARRISON 
CLEVELAND 
Mc KINLEY 
ROOSEVELT, T. 
TAFT 
WILSON 
HARDING 
COOLIDGE 
HOOVER 
ROOSEVELT,F.D. 
TRUMAN (To Date) 










Above are listed the private and public 
bills that Presidents have killed by 
pocket veto and otherwise. Eight Presi- 
dents did not use the veto. But since 
James A. Garfield, no President has 
failed to use it. Grover Cleveland vetoed 
in eight years almost as many measures 
as did Franklin D. Roosevelt in 13 years. 
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Effects of 1947’‘s Unruly Weather 


Abundance of Wheat but Threat to U. S. Corn in Prolonged Wet Cycle 


Expected rise in prices 
of some foods. Fear that 
a drought will come next 


Weather, some of it good, more of it 
bad, is exercising a deep influence on the 
outlook for the year ahead. 

Good weather is giving this country 
a record 1,093,000,000 bushels of winter 
wheat. Bread is assured for the U.S. and 
for much of Europe by weather that has 
permitted bumper yields of wheat in the 
Southwest and has remained favorable, to 
date, for harvesting. 

Bad weather, however, is causing seri- 
ous trouble elsewhere. Bad weather de- 
stroyed an important portion of grain 
crops in Great Britain and Western Eu- 
tope. It is confronting the U.S. corn belt 
with the threat of a very short 1947 crop 
that might force heavy marketing of live- 
stock next winter and spring. It has 
spawned 40 major tornadoes, taking 257 
lives, more than were lost in tornadoes 
throughout 1945 and 1946 combined. It 
is causing floods through the Missouri and 
Mississippi valleys, damaging crops over 
a 1,500,000-acre area and making many 
thousands of people homeless. 

Weather, too, is influencing new rises 
in the price of many farm products in a 
time of already high prices. 

What's happened to the weather is 
anybody’s guess, but an effort made to 
discover the underlying reasons for its 
caprices yields some clues. Examination of 
weather science discloses also that there is 
little sure knowledge and little accurate 
forecasting that permits a look far ahead. 

Rain in near-record volume has been 
falling three days out of every five in the 
Midwest and Northeast since mid-April. 
The rain is due largely to masses of cold air 
from Central Canada sweeping down over 
the Central U.S. and cutting eastward. 
These cold masses meet warm, moist 
masses from the Gulf of Mexico, resulting 
in heavy rains, sometimes in tornadoes. 

A larger-than-normal flow of these air 
masses in recent months is resulting in 
floods covering much of the low Central 
States, in tornadoes that already have 
caused $10,000,000 in damage, and in wet 
weather that has held up much spring 
planting in the Northeast. Rainfall in the 
Midwest exceeded 5 inches in 24 hours on 
some occasions. 

Cold accompanies these Canadian cur- 
rents. East of the Rockies, temperatures 
have been uniformly colder than average 
since winter’s end. Severe frosts hit the 
Appalachian area as late as mid-May. 
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Snowstorms struck Colorado and Wyo- 
ming in June, later in the year-than ever 
recorded before. Cool weather has delayed 
crops nearly everywhere except in the 
Northwest and Southwest. 

Sudden cold spurts, too, have brought 
an unusual number of hail storms. In 
Iowa, for example, hail the size of walnuts 
dropped for 45 minutes one day last week, 
biocking some roads with drifts 2 feet 
deep, killing poultry and destroying crops. 

Wind damage has been largely local- 
ized in the Southwest. Tornadoes have 





CROP DAMAGE 
. «. beginning of the turn? 


been sweeping through north Texas and 
Oklahoma. One windstorm alone caused 
167 deaths in these two States in April. 

Heat, caused by Mexican and Pacific 
wind currents, has appeared in more than 
normal amounts west of the Rockies. Ari- 
zona had a severe heat wave in May. In 
California, the spring farming season be- 
gan early with unusually warm weather. 
Temperatures have been about 4 degrees 
above average through the spring in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. But, in the East, the 
flow of cold Canadian air has resulted in 
almost no summer weather by midyear. 

Weather cycles offer little clue to the 
present weather. 

Dry cycles have occurred 11 times in 
the 66-year history of the U.S. Weather 
Bureau, or an average of one every six 
years. But they have been far from uni- 
form. Severe droughts, for example, oc- 


curred only twice between 1901 and 1930, 
yet occurred five times from 1930 to 1936, 
Government weather experts as yet see no 
way of forecasting dry years on the basis 
of these cycles. 

Wet cycle now has been running for 
11 years, may be reaching its climax. This 
is comparable to the long run of good 
growing weather that began in 1917 and 
lasted throughout the 1920s. With large 
areas in the U.S. now thoroughly soaked 
with rain water, Government weather ex- 
perts see no chance of a drought begin- 
ning in the next few months. But a severe 
drought, they say, might appear sometime 
in this year, with the present wet spell 
tapering off gradually to open a dry cycle. 

Good breaks in the weather for the U.S. 
have been occurring steadily since 1936. 
In terms of food production, this has been 
an unprecedented run and has made pos- 
sible a record output of crops at a time 
when they have been badly needed 
throughout the world. This year’s bad 
breaks, in spite of near-perfect wheat 
weather in the Southwest, may be the be- 
ginning of the turn. 

In the past, similar runs of good grow- 
ing weather have ended in severe droughts 
through the strategic Great Plains region. 
These have occurred in 1889, in 1890, in 
1894, in 1901, in 1910, in 1917, in 1930, 
31, °33, ’34 and 736. Drought periods 
often turn the fertile Central Plains into 
a huge dust bowl, burning up crops. Ex- 
perience shows these prolonged periods of 
drought most likely to occur in the winter 
or autumn, least likely in summer. 

In 1905, one of the rainiest years in 
history, the semiarid climate disappeared 
from the West, except for a small island 
of dry weather in southeastern Colorado. 
The normal moist climate of Iowa and 
Illinois extended in two great lobes west- 
ward across Nebraska and Oklahoma. 

In 1910, desert climate, in contrast, 
covered most of the Southern Plains. 
Much of the Northern Plains, too, resem- 
bled desert, and arid areas extended east 
as far as Wisconsin. 

In 1934, again, nearly half of the area 
of the Great Plains experienced desert 
climate. Only in 1937 did this area re- 
cover its normal appearance. 

These extremes, like the present weath- 
er, apparently came from variations of 
cold air from Canada meeting warm cur- 
rents from the South. In addition, other 
vast storm centers sweep around. the 
world from west to east, affecting U.S. 
weather. The violent storms over North- 
ern Europe this spring may be linked with 
the heavy rains over the Central U.S. 
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The National Week 


THE WEST COAST: 
WARMER THAN 
USUAL 


ROCKY MT. AREA: 
UNUSUALLY LATE 
SNOWSTORMS 


Effects of present erratic weather, good 
and bad, are to be widespread in the 
period ahead: 

Crops are being affected now. Prospects 
for another big crop year, over all, in 1947 
depend largely on corn, with much corn 
acreage either still unplanted or washed 
out by floods. The flooded bottomland of 
southern Iowa, for example, is expected to 
produce no corn crop at all this year. 
Oats estimates, too, are being cut by 10 
per cent. Vegetable production is being 
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marked down somewhat. Wheat is to be in 
record supply, while cotton yields per acre 
and some fruits promise to be abundant. 
No general food shortage is in prospect. 

Prices, in turn, are to be increased or 
at least maintained at high levels for some 
varieties of food because of weather effects. 
Corn, the hardest hit of all U.S. crops, 
now has increased in price to the highest 
level in 27 years. This, -as feed prices in- 
crease, may later affect the cost of pork 
and beef, as well as dairy products. 


Foreign relief and exports of food also 
stand to be lessened somewhat by a U.S. 
food output lower than expected. This will 
not apply, however, to wheat, the major 
food export. 

The weather, in brief, is effecting pros- 
pects for the year ahead through damage 
to much U.S. cropland and to Europe’s 
food supply, through new rises in food 
prices, through greater output of wheat, 
and the danger that present wet weather 
might be followed by a disastrous drought. 





FLOOD TIME: A severe drought even for the well soaked isn’t ruled out 
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labor Week. 





TROUBLES UNION LEADERS FACE 


Congress Plan‘s Effect on Messrs. Lewis, Reuther and Hutcheson 


Difficulties that arise when 
strikes, closed shops and 
other rights are limited 


Labor leaders face a whole new set of 
restrictions under labor-law changes ap- 
proved by a majority of Congress in the 
Taft-Hartley plan. These changes add up 
to some loss of power, a new code of per- 
sonal behavior and a revision of their 
day-to-day relations with union members 
and employers. 

Translated into practical cases, the plan 
of Congress means that John L. Lewis 
would stand to lose some of his authority 
to call strikes at will in the coal mines. 
Walter Reuther’s Auto Workers will have 
to guard against wildcat strikes like those 
that have occurred in the past in the auto 
industry. William L. Hutcheson, as head 
of the Carpenters’ union, would lose some 
of the closed-shop contracts that have 
made his union such a potent force in the 
building trades. Other labor leaders will 
be affected in varying ways. 

The unions headed by Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Reuther and Mr. Hutcheson provide ex- 
amples of how three of the most powerful 
labor leaders, presiding as they do over 
large numbers of workers in three entirely 
different types of industries. could be 
affected by the plan of Congress. Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Reuther dominate two 
important industrial unions, while Mr. 
Hutcheson controls the policies of a huge 
craft union with locals throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Lewis may offer the first big test 
of the machinery proposed by Congress for 
curbing strikes that threaten national 
safety and health. His union will be with- 
out a contract in soft coal July 1, and the 
miners do not work without a contract. 
The plan of Congress would affect Mr. 
Lewis and the coal industry in a number 
of ways. 

Strikes no longer can be turned on and 
off by the miners’ president. The Govern- 
ment is empowered to delay a coal strike 
for 80 days by injunction. 

A 60-day waiting period before strikes, 
prior to expiration of an agreement, is 
called for in the plan, but this will not 
apply to Mr. Lewis this year. His contract 
expires June 30, and the waiting-period 
requirement is not scheduled to go into 
effect until two months after the plan 
becomes law. When Mr. Lewis’s next 
centract expires, however, he may not be 
able under the plan to call an industry- 
wide strike for at least four months after 
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MINERS’ LEWIS & CARPENTERS’ HUTCHESON 
. .. life would become more complicated 


serving notice of threat of strike, and 
perhaps not for 140 days. (For details 
of operation of strike-control machinery 
see page 13.) 

A safety clause in the plan, however, 
may offer a loophole for Mr. Lewis. This 
provision allows workers to quit their jobs 
“in good faith” if there are abnormally 
dangerous conditions. A court still might 
enjoin a “safety stoppage” in the mines if 
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it thought the stoppage did not meet these 
conditions. 

The union shop has been the backbone 
of Mr. Lewis’s contracts, with miners re- 
quired to join the union soon after being 
hired. With the Congress plan in effect, 
Mr. Lewis can continue his union shop 
temporarily, if he signs a new contract 
within 60 days after enactment of the 
law. After that, however, he can get a 
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AUTO WORKERS’ THOMAS & REUTHER 
« » . Wildcatters would have to think twice 
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Next to the Softest Thing in the World! 


RIGHT NEXT to the softest thing in the world—the 
baby—rayon has indeed won a favored position. A 
major reason is that rayon diapers themselves are so 


very soft. 


Other qualities of rayon that touch on the subject 
are its excellent absorbency, strength and washability 


—very definite advantages in diapers! 


Such advantages are no accident. For rayon is a 
man-made fiber whose characteristics can be widely 
controlled. Working with textile manufacturers, 
engineers of American Viscose Corporation —the 


nation’s largest producer of rayon—constantly strive 


to fit these characteristics to products in which they 
will do the most good. 

The goal: More things of versatile rayon to bring 
changes for the better—for.men, women, children, 


and for baby, too! 
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Lalor Week 





union shop only if a majority of eligible 
miners vote for it in a Government-spon- 
sored election. A favorable vote by the 
miners on this issue would be probable. 

Compulsory checkoff of dues, now in 
effect in the mines, is forbidden by the 
Congress plan, and a voluntary checkoff 
system substituted. This means that 
miners’ dues can be deducted from their 
pay only for those miners who agree in- 
dividually in writting. 

Damage suits by employers for viola- 
tion of contracts, as authorized in the plan, 
might provide trouble for Mr. Lewis, un- 
less he can eliminate a no-strike pledge 
from his soft-coal contracts. He succeeded 
in eliminating such a pledge from his hard- 





coal agreement last year. What he fears is 
that operators might collect from the 
treasury of the national] union for wildcat 
strikes by local unions. 

Industry-wide bargaining may be lost 
to Mr. Lewis under the plan approved by 
a majority of Congress. Coal operators will 
be permitted to deal with the union in- 
dividually, instead of in groups. Mr. Lewis 
already has abandoned hope for an indus- 
try-wide contract, but has been able to 
negotiate separately with groups of North- 
ern and Southern operators, each of which 
represented the bulk of the operators in 
its area. 

The welfare fund, won by Mr. Lewis 
under Government operation of the mines, 
and now totaling $24,000,000, would be 
restricted by the Congress plan. This fund 
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could be spent only for specified purposes 
and the operators would have a hand in 
its administration. A smaller fund in the 
hard-coal industry, now controlled by Mr. 
Lewis, would have to be brought under 
joint administration of the operators and 
union before July 1, 1948. 

Foremen‘s unions affiliated with Mr. 
Lewis’s United Mine Workers stand to 
lose protection of the Wagner Act, with 
the plan of Congress in effect. Foremen 
who joined unions could be fired by mine- 
owners for union activity. 

Mr. Reuther and the United Auto 
Workers will not be affected by the 80-day 
injunction provision, since the auto union 
does not call industry-wide strikes, but 


—Harris & Ewing 
THE AUTHORS: REPRESENTATIVE HARTLEY & SENATOR TAFT 
. - - Mr. Truman wanted a more cautious approach 


does its bargaining with individual com- 
panies. 

A waiting period of 60 days, however, 
will be required under the plan before 
UAW can strike for pay demands or 
other contract issues. 

Wildcat strikes, always a problem with 
UAW, will bring damage suits by em- 
ployers against the union for violation of 
contract. Mr. Reuther’s members who go 
out on these strikes can be fired. 

Maintenance-of-membership provisions 
found in most UAW agreements will be 
harder to renew with this plan of Congress 
in effect. These clauses require that em- 
ployes who remain in the union after an 
escape period must pay dues for the 
balance of the contract period. Congress 
decided that a clause of this type cannot 
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be renewed without approval of a majority 
of the employes involved. 

Jurisdictional disputes are likely to in. 
crease Mr. Reuther’s troubles. Congress 
sought to give AFL craft unions and inde- 
pendent unions more leeway in obtaining 
contracts, on the contention that NLRB in 
the past has favored plant-wide units such 
as UAW. If any of Mr. Reuther’s members 
strike in protest against the carving up of 
these units, employers can sue for dam- 
ages and NLRB can obtain injunctions. 

Communists offer another problem in 
the UAW, where some officials have been 
accused of being Communists or fellow 
travelers. If any of these officials refuses 
to swear that he is not a Communist or a 
Communist sympathizer, NLRB will not 
handle cases from the locals involved. If 
a national officer fails to sign, none of the 
UAW local unions can use the NLRB. 

Mr. Hutcheson’s situation is different. 
There is some question as to how far Con- 
gress intended to go in restricting activi- 
ties of craft unions such as his. The 
Carpenters have a typical AFL craft union 
in the building industry. NLRB in the 
past has avoided taking jurisdiction over 
the construction industry, and some law- 
yers think these building unions may be 
outside the coverage of any new law 
designed for disputes affecting commerce. 

If the courts find that Congress meant 
to include these AFL building unions, life 
for Mr. Hutcheson will become more com- 
plicated: 

Closed-shop contracts, which have 
been a big factor in making Mr. Hutche- 
son’s union one of the largest in the AFL, 
will be abolished. Construction firms under 
agreement with the Carpenters union now 
obtain their workers from the union’s 
halls. Some contractors are as reluctant as 
the union to end these closed-shop ar- 
rangements, which, in some cities, assure 
a supply of skilled craftsmen for the firms 
under contract. It is possible that closed 
shops may be continued in some cases on 
an informal basis until NLRB brings 
charges. 

Jurisdictional strikes over the right to 
perform a particular type of work could 
bring damage suits from employers and 
injunctions from NLRB. 

Secondary boycotts also could result 
in lawsuits and injunctions. The Carpen- 
ters, for example, reportedly have boy- 
cotted lumber from several California red- 
wood mills, where a strike was under way. 
Members throughout the country were 
told not to use this lumber on construction 
jobs. Congress sought means to outlaw 
such practices. 

“Featherbedding” practices of unions 
in building and other trades were in the 
minds of the legislators when they declared 
it an unfair labor practice for a union to 
force an employer to pay for work not 
performed. 

In the case of Mr. Hutcheson and other 
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union officials in the building trades, much 
will depend upon court decisions in deter- 
mining the extent to which new labor rules 


will apply. 


BASIS FOR VETO 
OF LABOR BILL 


Here are the reasons offered by President 
Truman for his veto or the Taft-Hartley 
Bill, after 12 years of experience with the 
Wagner Act. The veto was overridden in 
the House by a vote of 331 to 83, or 4 to 1, 
with 165 more votes than required. 

Strikes, Mr. Truman believes, will be 





VETO MESSENGER 
« «+ in the House—only 83 agreed 


increased rather than decreased under a 
law of this kind. In support of this con- 
tention he argues: 

Unions will resist writing no-strike pro- 
visions into contracts. for fear of being 
sued by employers for contract violation 
every time any of their members takes part 
in a wildcat strike. 

Foremen, denied the right to organize 
and bargain under protection of the Gov- 
ernment, will be forced to strike to win 
their demands. 

Reports, which labor organizations must 
file with the Government, will be burden- 
some, failure to comply will deprive them 
of protection of the Wagner Act. 

Machinery for settling strikes affecting 
the public health and safety is too com- 
plicated. It will result in irritations that 
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Later Week 


will bring on more, rather than less, in- 
dustrial unrest. This procedure calls for 
use of the injunction to delay strikes, in. 
vestigation by a federal board of inquiry, 
and a waiting period. 

Collective bargaining and voluntary 
agreement will be restricted, in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Truman, because the bill takes 
a position against workers on certain js. 
sues normally settled by bargaining. 

Union-shop benefits, built up during 150 
years of industrial development, will be 
lost to many workers, because of obstacles 
placed in the way of union-security agree- 
ments. Mr. Truman contends that few 
strikes have occurred in a majority of the 
plants where union shops are in effect. 

Welfare funds, while permitted, must 
be administered according to rules laid 
down in the hill and the purposes for which 
they can’ be used are limited. Mr. Truman 
views this as an undesirable intrusion by 
the Government. 

Featherbedding restrictions carry the 
threat that agreements cannot be reached 
between workers and employers on safety 
provisions, rest-period rules and other “le- 
gitimate” practices. 

The union movement, Mr. Truman 
believes, will be weakened by the terms of 
this bill. This he deplores, because he feels 
that “free and vital trade unions are a 
strong bulwark against the growth of to- 
talitarian movements.” 

Violation of shop rules can be used as 
an excuse for firing workers when the 
employers’ real motive might be to get rid 
of workers active in union organization. 

Workers on strike will be denied a vote 
in bargaining elections initiated by employ- 
ers. Thus employers can raise the question 
of representation while a union is on strike. 

Union finances will be weakened by 
lengthy litigation in the courts. 

Justifiable secondary boycotts will be 
prohibited along with those that are un- 
justifiable. This, Mr. Truman finds, will 
deprive workers of the power to meet com- 
petition of goods produced under sweat- 
shop conditions. 

Employer responsibility for unfair labor 
acts of “agents,” such as supervisors and 
foremen, is lessened. Mr. Truman consid- 
ers this unfair. 

Many unworkable provisions are 
found in the bill by the President. 

Conflict within the National Labor Re- 
lations Board will result, he says, because 
of a provision establishing a General Coun- 
sel independent of the Board. The counsel 
will decide whether the Board is to hear 
charges and whether orders of the Board 
are to be referred to courts for enforce- 
ment. This, in the view of Mr. Truman, 
could result in the General Counsel's 





? usurping the Board’s responsibility for 


making policy. 
Government-supervised elections will 
be greatly increased at a time when NLRB 
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has a heavy backlog of unprocessed cases. 
Elections will have to be held on questions 
of the bargaining unit, representatives, 
union security, and bargaining offers. Mr. 
Truman considers most of such elections 
unnecessary. 

Jurisdictional disputes will have to be 
heard by the Board, a time-consuming job 
that Mr. Truman says might require a ma- 
jor part of the Board’s time. 

Much discrimination against workers 
and in favor of employers is claimed by 
Mr. Truman to be in the bill. He cites 
these examples: 

Penalties for violating a requirement 
that strikes and lockouts be barred for 60 
days during negotiations for a new agree- 
ment are heavier on unions than on em- 
ployers. Workers can be dismissed for such 
violations, while employers are required 
only to restore previous conditions of em- 
ployment. 

Priority will have to be given by the 
Board to investigations of unfair labor 
charges against unions, even when such 
charges are provoked by employers. 

Small unions will be hurt more than 
large unions by provisions that Mr. Tru- 
man says weaken Wagner Act protection 
of the workers’ right to organization. 

Public-policy issues raised by the bill 
are cited by Mr. Truman in support of his 
veto. 

Restrictions on political contributions 
and expenditures are viewed by the Presi- 
dent as banning legitimate activities of 
unions and corporations. The ordinary un- 
ion newspaper, he says, will not be per- 
mitted to comment on candidates or issues 
in national elections. 

Communists, Mr. Truman believes, will 
gain, rather than lose, by the provision de- 
signed to purge unions of Communist in- 
fluence. He holds that the effect of the pro- 
vision, requiring as it does that all union 
officers declare under oath that they are 
not members of the party, will promote 
confusion and discord, which is what the 
Communists want. 

Employers, too, will suffer as a result 
of a law of this kind, Mr. Truman con- 
tends. 

Disruptions to production will result 
from an increased number of elections. 

Suits by unions against employers over 
day-to-day grievances growing out of con- 
tract interpretations will be invited. Sub- 
stitution of damage suits for grievance 
machinery ignores the advice of labor-re- 
lations experts. 

lessening of union responsibility, an 
outgrowth that Mr. Truman expects from 
a law of this kind, also will work to the 
detriment of employers. 

Mr. Truman stresses in his veto message 
that he favors new legislation covering 
union-management relations, but also says 
that he believes a more cautious approach 
Is necessary. 
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Aow to Cut THE COST OF 


CLEANING OILY WOOD FLOORS 
pend reid Production {/ 


In seeking ways and means of aiding cost-reduction, management 
will look to improved methods and equipment for the mainte- 
nance of floors. 


Important savings are possible in cleaning large-area floors by 
using high-speed mechanical equipment that both scrubs and picks 
up in a single operation ...and by using in such a machine a 
cleanser designed for the greater speed of mechanical scrubbing. 


The Finnell Scrubber-Vacuum illustrated, and Setol, the mineral oil solvent 
specially compounded for machine-scrubbing, are an unbeatable team for fast, 
low-cost cleaning of oily wood floors. This Self-Propelled Finnell is a complete 
cleaning unit all in one. It applies the cleaning solution, 
scrubs, rinses if required, and picks up. Has a cleaning 
capacity of approximately 8,750 sq. ft. per hour!—a speed 
that Setol matches in cleaning action. Setol emulsifies 
grimy oil and grease instantaneously. This cuts operat- 
ing time of the machine, which in turn reduces labor 
costs and saves on brushes. Clean floors are safer floors 
. . - bolster worker morale and thereby aid production! 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone 
or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
3706 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINTELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ 


Pioneers and Specialists ia PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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4 “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 

tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE WRONG KIND OF A 
PRESIDENT AT THE WRONG TIME 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


President Truman in vetoing the tax bill last week 
said it offered the “wrong kind of tax reduction, at the 
wrong time.” 

This can only mean that to encourage individual 
initiative and thrift by a downward revision of tax 
rates from their high level of wartime is, according to 
the Truman tax doctrine, wrong in principle. 

This principle, however, is more important to 
America than the dollar amounts involved either as 
savings to the taxpayer or in Government revenues. 

Mr. Truman in his message said it was wrong to 
make a reduction of 30 per cent in the lower brackets, 
20 per cent in the middle brackets and 10 per cent on 
the taxes paid in the highest brackets. He chose the 
$2,500-a-year income as an example and said that the 
taxpayer’s “take home pay” would be increased under 
the Republican bill by only 1.2 per cent—that is, by 
only $30—whereas the “take home pay” of the man 
with a $50,000-a-year income would be increased by 
$5,000 or 18.6 per cent. If the Republican bill had be- 
come law, Mr. Truman said, “the inequity of these 
provisions would be frozen into the tax structure.” 

Mr. Truman juggled his percentages. He did not re- 
fer to the fact that a $30 tax saving out of a $90 tax bill 
is still a saving of about 30 per cent for the taxpayer. 
He chose instead to discuss “take home pay” and he 

omitted to give the percentages of income retained. 

“Left wing’’ doctrine: Why not be candid and 
forthright, Mr. President? Why not say what any 
courageous “left winger” like Henry Wallace or the 
late Huey Long would say, namely, that the “in- 
equity” stems from the fact that under our economic 
system some men actually earn $50,000 a year? Why 
not come out frankly for the abolition of high in- 
comes and the leveling of all incomes? That’s the Mos- 
cow doctrine and that’s what the CIO’s “left wing” 
has been preaching and that’s a much quicker way to 
demolish the American economic system than drain- 
ing the U.S. Treasury of billions of dollars to be spent 
abroad to stop communism there. 

The basic premise of communism is that the in- 
dividual must be submerged and that the State must 





rule all—that it must fix the incomes and redistribute 
the ownership of property. 

One-man tax laws: Under the historic American 
system, ever since the days of the Revolution when a 
British king fixed the taxes, the American people have 
submitted to taxation through their representatives in 
Congress. Never in all our history until 1944 has a tax 
bill, passed by both houses of Congress, been vetoed 
by a President, and in that instance Congress passed 
it over the veto. Mr. Truman’s veto last week was 
sustained in the House by a narrow margin. The Re- 
publicans voted 233 to 2 to override, while the Demo- 
cratic Party voted 134 to 35 to sustain Mr. Truman. 
The Democrats who voted to sustain the veto come 
largely from Northern states where in 1948 the people 
must decide whether these Democrats shall be re- 
placed by Republicans. 

The whole incident will arouse America because it 
means that tax rates are to be fixed by one man unless 
the majority party can elect two thirds of the mem- 
bers of each house. This means that majority rule on 
tax matters has been discarded in favor of a two- 
thirds vote in both houses. This is the letter but not 
the spirit of the Constitution, which specifically gives 
Congress the sole right to levy taxes. 

Entirely apart from the vicious precedent thus 
created which nullifies the expression of the will of the 
people through a majority in a biennial election, the 
episode must inevitably lead to demands for a consti- 
tutional amendment to change presidential tenure to 
two years so that when a Congress is elected, a Presi- 
dent of the same majority will be elected. “Four 
years,” wrote President-elect Woodrow Wilson to 
Congress in February, 1913, “is too long a term for 4 
President who is not the true spokesman of the peo- 
ple, who is imposed upon and does not lead.” 

Since the will of the people can be thwarted by 4 
four-year presidential tenure, the time has come for 
change. In Britain, in Canada, in parliamentary gov- 
ernments throughout the world, the people can change 
their executive overnight. This is a system that is fe 

sponsive to the people’s will. Ours is a rigid system 
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pages of The United States News are written in their. entirety by 
sonal news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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| “Left wing” doctrine of leveling all incomes embodied in veto of 


which can give us the wrong kind of a President at 
the wrong time. 

It is, of course, not desirable to have the wrong kind 
of a President at any time, though there are occasions 
when the damage is relatively slight. To have the 
wrong kind of a President at this of all times in our 
history is a tragedy. 

If the Democratic Party does not mean to turn to 
the “left” and if it wishes really to serve the best in- 
terests of this country, it will avoid defeat in 1948 by 
beginning now to plan the nomination of someone else. 
There is an unwritten law in politics that a President 
is entitled to renomination for a second term, but this 
tule should be waived when the future of the party 
and the country is at stake. 

What is needed above all, moreover, is someone 
with a sense of fairness. 

Mr. Truman did not tell the people in his message 
that the man with a $50,000 income took the deepest 
kind of cut during wartime. He didn’t reveal that the 
man with the $2,500 income took the least cut. 

Undistorted facts: Fair play demands that the 
facts be given without distortion, especially in a presi- 
dential message. 

The facts are that in 1939 the man with the $2,500- 
a-year income, married and with two dependents, had 
100 per cent “take home pay” and paid no taxes at 
all, while under existing rates he takes home 96.2 cents 
out of every dollar. 

As for the $50,000-a-year income, figured the same 
way, the “take home pay” in 1939 was 82.8 cents out 
of every dollar, and this was cut during the war so 
that under present rates the “take home pay” is only 
51.8 cents out of every dollar. 

Under the proposed Republican bill, the $50,000 
man would have been able to retain 61.4 cents out of 
every dollar, whereas the $2,500 man would retain 97.3 
cents out of every dollar of income. Is that really an 
inequity for the $2,500-a-year man? 

What it means is that America’s most successful, 
most thrifty, most creative and ingenious minds—the 
men who managed the war on the industrial front 
and have the responsibility of maintaining and creat- 





tax bill—Percentages cited do not give true picture of tax 
burden—Individual initiative penalized by high rates. 


ing jobs for nearly 60,000,000 persons—are penalized 
by their President. The more successful you are, the. 
more taxes you have to pay. Why try to earn more? 

Individual incentive: To place a penalty on leader- 
ship is to kill initiative. Mr. Truman completely mis- 
stated the problem of incentive. He pointed to the 
billions of dollars in corporation reserves as affording 
plenty of capital so that there was no need of tax re- 
duction as an incentive to investment. This is mis- 
leading. The problem is not corporate incentive but 
individual incentive. Most of those who earn $50,000 
in America do not have an ownership stake in any 
business. Their capital is their brains and their service 
at the top level is limited to only a few years. Most of 
them have worked up through the years from the low- 
est wages at the work bench. 

These men do not work just a 40-hour week. They 
do not get paid overtime for the long hours of work 
in their offices and at night at home. They do not go 
on strike for higher “take home pay.” They have 
worked hard to earn more and more because hereto- 
fore the American way of life has been opened to them 
to accumulate money for old age and for their widows 
and children if high blood pressure and strain should 
suddenly end their usefulness. 

Maybe persuasive reasons can be given to support 
the vetoing of a tax bill at this time but they were 
not disclosed in the President’s message. 

Mr. Truman, just after the election last November, 
publicly promised cooperation with the Republican 
majority. He said: 

“The people have elected a Republican major- 
ity to the Senate and to the House of Representa- 
tives. Under our Constitution the Congress is the 
law-making body. The people have chosen to en- 
trust the controlling voice in this branch of our 
government to the Republican Party. I accept 
this verdict in the spirit in which all good citizens 
accept the result of any fair election.” 

Mr. Truman has been faithless to that pledge. 

We now have a stalemate in government brought on 
by the vetoes of a President who is no longer the true 
spokesman of the people. 




















887,400 
EMPEOYES . 


A ANOTHER FISCAL YEAR is ending, there are 1,850,000 
civilians on the Government’s pay roll inside the 
United States. 

Jobs in Government service number 200,000 more than 
the Government’s own planners expected them to num- 
ber at this time. Jobs total 550,000 above the level fixed 
by some Republican leaders who had planned to cut out 
1,000,000 jobs during 1947. 

Before the war, Government employed 887,400 ci- 
vilians inside the U.S. That was in the period of the 
New Deal, when federal employment was considered 
large. 

During the war, as the Pictogram shows, the total 
surpassed 3,000,000. Civilian employment in the War 
and Navy departments together grew to 10 times their 
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1939 figure. Emergency agencies mushroomed to hire 
200,000. 

Now, at 1,850,000, Government is employing 1,150, 
000 fewer than at the war peak, but still nearly 963,000 
more than before the war. Reductions below the present 
figure are proving difficult for Congress to make. 

More than one half of the present civilian employes of 
the Federal Government are working for the military 
services and the Veterans’ Administration. 

Army and Air Forces employ %85,000 civilians, and 
insist that they are down near rock bottom. The Navy 
employs 312,000 civilians, and plans few cuts in that 
total. There are 215,000 employes of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Together, these three agencies employ nearly 680,000 
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more than before the war. That leaves an increase of 
%3,000 to be accounted for by all other agencies of the 
Government. 

The postal service, with a bigger load to carry, em- 
ploys 170,000 more than in 1939. The War Assets Ad- 
ministration, which did not exist before the war, em- 
ploys 44,000 persons engaged in disposing of surplus war 
materials. That leaves an increase of fewer than 69,000 
to account for. Of these, the Treasury Department ac- 
counts for more than 30,000, many of whom are engaged 
in policing an income tax system that brings in immense 
amounts of revenue and that now covers 46,000,000 tax- 
payers. 

Remaining increases in Federal Government employ- 
ment are widely scattered. The Commerce Department 
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employs several thousand engaged in export control and 
other programs. War emergency agencies not yet fully 
liquidated employ 8.000. The State Department has a 
greatly increased pay roll, but still is relatively small. 

Decreases in employment are reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Interior Department. The 
Labor Department, too, is slightly smaller. And at least 
half a dozen independent agencies are smaller than in 
prewar days. 

Over all, however, the Government’s civilian pay roll, 
swollen to record proportions during the war, is not to 
return anywhere near to its prewar size unless drastic 
new cuts are made in the civilian employment of military 
services and in employment of persons to administer vet- 
erans’ aid programs. Those cuts are not in sight. 
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o (This article represents the result of q 
Special Kepor if. ==amm extensive research on a problem of ol 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


EXCESS OF EXPORTS: DRAIN ON U.S. 


Growing Problem in Shipping Three Times as Much as We Import 











Record of goods received 
that shows how hard it is 
to increase buying abroad 


In the first four months of 1947, the 
trade of U.S. with the outside world added 
up as follows: 

Shipped out of U.S. to other nations 
was $4,811,600,000 worth of food, ma- 
chinery, clothing, automobiles, railroad 
cars and other merchandise. Merchandise : Si ecbiaeeeeeen 
exports were at a yearly rate of $14,434,- Va "SOUTH AMERICA 
800,000. ; ge ; 

Bought from abroad and shipped into : 
U.S. was merchandise valued at $1,476,- 
000,000 for those four months, largely raw 
naterials, foods and semiprocessed supplies. 
Imports were at an annual rate of $4,428,- 
000,000. 

Thus, the United States is selling 
goods abroad, or giving them away, at 
three times the rate at which it is buying 
goods abroad. 

Imports must be increased greatly if 
other nations are to be able to earn the 
dollars to pay the bills they are running 
up with this country. There is no present ' ts gyflodon on atari gs ss 
prospect that nations abroad can step up wae ; VENTRAL AMERICA 
their sales to the extent required to balance ' 
trade with the United States. The record 
of what this country is buying, given in 
this report, shows how difficult it will be 
to make a vast increase in the level of 
that buying. 

If U.S. buying from abroad is not greatly 
expanded, one of two things soon will 
happen: Dollars gradually will run out 
and other countries will cut back buying 
in U.S.; or dollars will have to be made 
railable to foreign governments by loans 
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or gifts on a very large scale. 

The five-year plan that the United 
States is preparing to offer Kurope, with 
approximately $5,000,000,000 made avail- 
able annually, is directly related to this 
problem. 

Types of goods that U.S. buys from 
abroad show in part why it will be diffi- 
cult for foreigners to sell enough to get 
the dollars they need. 

Coffee is the largest single import, 
worth $470,000,000 last vear. 

Rubber is now the second largest U.S. 
import, by value. Rubber imports, reflect- 
ing reopened supplies from the Far East, 
reached an annual rate of $424,000,000 in 














first quarter, 1947. 
Sugar imports were worth $196,000,000 ANWUAL RATE — 
last year, and are likely to break all rec- Source: Commerce Department Copyright, 1947, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
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the 
sets new pace in business figuring 


Operators appreciate its simplicity —enthuse over 








Business and operators alike its “Velvet Touch” and the incomparable Monroe 
recognize the advantages of ease of operation that lets fingers speed through all 
combining simplicity, small figuring tasks with effortless accuracy. In every way 


this latest Monroe triumph emphasizes why “Opera- 


size, silence and speed in this 
aoe and different fully auto- Get the complete story on the new MONRO- 
matic calculator. MATIC — the 


tors Who Know Prefer Monroe.” 


calculator sensation that reflects 











Monroe’s thirty-five-year leadership. See and com- 


pare—then decide. Call the nearby Monroe owned 


The MONRO-MATIC is years ahead because of 


. : ; : branch or write to Monroe Calculating Machine 
its unique and radically new features . . . its speed ; 


Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


ONROE 


MACHINES BUSINESS 


and flexibility bring startling economies to business 
figuring. 

A gem of modern design, the MONRO-MATIC fits 
the space occupied by a letterhead. It’s light beyond 
i belief . . . easily carried by a girl from desk to desk 
as and so quiet it can be used alongside a telephone. CALCULATING @ ADDING @ ACCOUNTING MACHINES 

















The Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Corporation of Detroit machines a 
wide variety of metals for thousands 
of industrial applications. Each job 
is a precision job—determined by 
highly exacting specifications. It 
takes alert management, constant 
supervision by informed engineers 
to keep scrap costs down where 
they belong... to combine high 
standard, precision production with 


economy of operation. 


Boun uses McBee Keysort to 
control scrap costs...to furnish 
daily scrap reasons to both Cost 
and Recovery Departments. Bohn 





“1. cuts scrap costs 


with Keysort 


engineers are enabled to correct 
immediately the machine, metal, 
die or operation responsible for 
failures. Bohn management has 
the facts which permit intelligent, 
planned control of many and diverse 


manufacturing processes. 


Economica, easy to install 
and operate, McBee methods get 
the facts to management faster, in 
usable form...save money...speed 
production ... safeguard efficiency 
... streamline systems. If you are 
interested in knowing your own 
business better... better get in 
touch with a McBee man. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y... Offices in principal cities 









Special Report 4 


ords in 1947. U.S. is bidding for all it 
can get. 

Paper products, including newsprint 
and wood pulp, were bought abroad last 
year for a total of $419,000,000. 

Oil shipments to the U.S. are the fifth 
import, were worth $162,000,000 in 1946, 

Wool purchases, second largest of im- 
ports in 1946, totaled $300,000,000 then, 
but have fallen off in first quarter, 1947, 

Furs, costing $240,000,000, were the 
fourth largest import of 1946. 

Precious stones and imitations valued 
at $205,000,000 were bought abroad last 
year. 

Fruits and nuts added $146,000,000 to 
the import total in 1944. 

Silk, shipped to the U.S. in 1946, was 
valued at $129,000,000. Silk shipments 
from Japan have been at a virtual stand- 
still recently, however. 

Wood products, whisky and _ other 
beverages, copper and jute complete the 
list of the 15 leading U.S. imports in 1946, 
These items accounted for about 60 per 


~ 


cent of all U.S. imports. 





Ten of the same items were among the 
first 15 imports in 1937. That emphasizes 
the long-term trend of U.S. interest in 
raw materials, rather than finished arti- 
cles, in the world market. Normally, about 
70 per cent of all U.S. imports require 
further processing before they can be 
used; 20 per cent are foodstuffs; only 
about 10 per cent are finished articles, 
mostly clocks and watches. U.S. itself is 
the world’s greatest exporter of manufae- 
tured goods, and expansion of imports in 
that field is likely to be small. 

Imports of raw materials. on the other 
hand, are not likely to increase by more 
than $1,000,000,000 or so over present 
levels. The fact is that, on the basis of the 
showing from 1920 through 1938, the 
U.S., at its present level of production, 
would find room for no more than $8,000, 
000,000 worth of foreign merchandise at 
best. That is less than two thirds of the 
total value of merchandise expected to be 
exported this year. Thus, bridging the gap 
between exports and imports, at present 
levels, appears to be an impossible task. 

Sources of the goods the United 
States does need and want pose still an- 
other complication of the trade problem. 

Europe is most in need of dollars to 
buy reconstruction equipment and_ food. 


- Yet Europe has less to offer in return than 


any other major area. Value of merchan- 
dise sent to Europe, including Russia and 
the United Kingdom, in first three months 
of 1947 was $1,377,700,000. Value of ship- 
ments from this area to the U.S. during 
the same period was $186,000,000, or about 
13 per cent as much. 

What Europe needs from the U.S. is 
industrial machinery, railroad equipment, 
farm implements, food, clothing and other 
consumer durables. Her needs are for the 
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most expensive products. But, when it 
comes to selling products, Europe has 
almost no raw materials; her finished goods 
are needed for her own peoples. Furs are 
a luxury item providing a big part of 
Europe’s exports, but the U.S. fur market 
has broken, and fur imports now are almost 
50 per cent below the 1946 level. Art 
treasures formed an unusually large per- 
centage of U.S. imports in 1946, but this 
type of asset is quickly exhausted. 

Leading imports from European coun- 
tries in first quarter, 1947, show the pat- 
tern of shipments as they are now: from 
United Kingdom—brass scrap, flax, and 
ramie cloth; from Russia—furs, manganese 
and tobacco; from Sweden—wood pulp; 
from Belgium—flax, cotton goods and ray- 
on filaments; from France—brandy and 
synthetic filaments; from Czechoslovakia 
—hops; from Italy—silk goods and syn- 
thetic yarns; from Greece—cigarette to- 
bacco. Germany, with output only half of 
prewar levels, is having her external deal- 





COFFEE FOR AMERICANS 
. . largest single import 


ings conducted on a barter basis. As to 
other areas of the world: 

Latin America has come to be the lead- 
ing seurce of U.S. imports, providing 35.7 
per cent of the total in 1946. Latin Amer- 
ica’s wealth of oil, minerals and tropical 
food products promises an opportunity for 
amore evenly balanced flow of trade with 
the U.S. than the products of most other 
areas. Brazil has coffee, manganese, rub- 
ber, carnauba wax and other strategic 
products the U.S. needs. Mexico sends the 
U.S. vegetables, copper, coffee and oil. 
Argentina is a source of linseed oil, hides, 
leather and wool. Colombia is a big source 
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HOW TO 
STOP-WATCH 
A PRODUCTION 











Time the handling 
operations in your plant—then compare total handling time 
with total production time. If handling methods are obsolete, 
you'll find that handling is wasting much of the time saved by 
modern production machinery. 


Cut the corners on handling operations —Towmotor Fork 
Lift Trucks and Accessories will do it for you—and you'll 
increase productive output and come out far ahead in the pro- 
duction race. A Pocket Catalog lists the Towmotor Fork Lift 
Truck or Accessory that will modernize handling in your plant 
. . . send for your copy now. Towmotor Corporation, Di- 
vision 3, 1226 East 15Znd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


SEND for Special Bulletins Describing the TOWMOTOR 

REVOLVING CARRIAGE © SIDE SHIFTER * UNLOADER © UPENDER © SCOOP 

CRANE ARM ¢ RAM © EXTENSION FORKS * EXTENSION BACKREST 
OVERHEAD GUARD 


RECEIVING © PROCESSING © STORAGE ¢ DISTRIBUTION 
39 








Financial muscle for a 
steelmaker... 


HIS robust tale harks back to 1810 
2 pee the Lukens Steel Company 
was known as the Brandywine Iron 
Works and Nail Factory...suppliers to 
the early blacksmith trade and later 
the first to roll boiler plate in America. 
The business called for strong metal 


and strong men. It still does. 


The going has not always been 
smooth for Lukens. Like so many in- 
dustrial pioneers, the Company has had 
to weather a succession of world-wide 
depressions. The big one in 1929 forced 
them to retrench...cut plant expenses 
to the bone. By 1937 plant renewals, 
vital to the firm’s operation, could no 
longer be postponed. Lukens dug deep 


into long-husbanded reserves. 


Plants were overhauled... but 


Lukens’ working capital suffereda 
f 
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Bank of the Manhattan Company 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


severe drain. The Company came to the 
Bank of Manhattan. They found the 
Bank prepared to look beyond current 
emergencies, to assess the firm’s record 
of growth, the soundness and ability of 
its management. From the Bank, 
Lukens borrowed much-needed finan- 


cial strength. 


Today, Lukens operates the largest 
plate mill in the world...and along with 
its two subsidiaries, By-Products Steel 
Corporation and Lukenweld, Inc., con- 
tinues to pioneer in developing wider 


uses for steel plate products. 


The Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany stands ready to work shoulder-to- 
shoulder with reputable, enterprising 
businesses and to assist with counsel 
and funds to promote their 
growth and stability. 

















Special Report 


of coffee and oil. Venezuela is a leading 
source of petroleum products. Chile apj 
Bolivia are of increasing importance q 
suppliers of copper, tin ore and othe 
minerals, 

Even so, in 1946 the U.S. sold Latiy. 
American countries merchandise worth 
$335,000,000 more than the value of prog. 
ucts those countries sold to the U.S, Ry. 
cess of exports over imports is world wide 
not confined to distressed areas. 

Canada is the leading supplier to the 
U.S. Last year, Canada sold to U.S, jn. 
porters $882,000,000 worth of newsprint, 
wood pulp for paper, nickel and othe 
metals, lumber, grain, fish, fertilizer an4 
beverages. Canada promises _ increasing 
supplies for the future in oil, aluminum jf 
it is needed, lumber, asbestos, copper, 
high-grade iron ore. However, Canada’s 
high level of sales in 1946 was 39 per cent 
lower than the bill Canadians paid in the 
U.S. for machine tools, autos, farm ma. 
chinery, textiles and other U.S. products. 

Far East countries can no longer rey 
as heavily as before on the prewar main. 
stays of silk and rubber. Japan’s silk ap 
parently has almost completely lost the 
U.S. market to rayon and nylon. U.S. 
Commercial Co. imported — 13,361,000 
pounds of silk last year and found it diff. 
cult to sell even at cut prices. U.S. took 
more than four times that much silk ina 
prewar year. This leaves Japan with noth 
ing much to sell U.S. except a little zine, 
chinaware and toys. 

British Malaya and the Netherlands 
East Indies cannot be sure of heavy U.S. 
purchases of rubber at just any price, 
either. Creation of a synthetic rubber in- 
dustry has put the U.S. in a position to 
get along with less natural rubber than 
before. At the same time, expanded output 
in South America and Africa has increased 
competition for the U.S. market. But 
Malaya’s tin will find a ready market and 
the Indies are a primary source for U.S 
black pepper, tea, palm oils and copra. 

China has little more than small quan- 
tities of tung oil to offer now. India 
achieved a net dollar balance last year 
with her exports to the U.S. of burlap. 
tea, shellac, resins and other products. The 
Philippines can get dollars by selling copra, 
coconut oil, sugar and cordage fibers, 
though their needs for dollars are mueh 
greater now than the amounts they cal 
earn. 

Outside world, in short, has to get 
machinery and other products that onl} 
the U.S. can supply. U. S. must sell abroad 
to maintain a high level of prosperity at 
home. Yet other nations, with few excep- 
tions, are unable to pay for more than a 
fraction of the goods they need from this 
country. Lack of means of repayment for 
U.S. goods, at the present scale of trade, 
is the basic problem involved in any plat 
for rebuilding Europe and other areas. 
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HAS YOUR BUILDING THIS WATERFOIL RAINCOAT? 


tion into concrete, brick or stucco walls, Waterfoil 


One bad rainstorm may result in costly damage to an 
unprotected building and contents. To protect a build- 
ing exterior and beautify it is now a simple process 
with Waterfoil. Unlike any other protective coating, 
Waterfoil is made of irreversible inorganic gels which 
bond both chemically and physically to masonry 

surfaces. By helping to impede water penetra- 


WATERFOIL 


THE UNIQUE TREATMENT FOR EXTERIOR MASONRY SURFACES 


prevents reinforcing bar rust, spalling or disintegra- 
tion. Don’t wait for the gale. Write for literature today 
—it’s important to all building maintenance. 


Horn products and methods protect millions of square feet of sur- 
face throughout the nation. Our field engineers consult with you 
and recommend materials and methods for the protection and 
decoration of any part of your structure in any climate or condition. 


A. C. HORN COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1897 —50th Anniversary 
Manufacturers of Materials for Building Maintenance and Construction 
43-36 Tenth Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Houston, Texas ¢ Chicago, Illinois ¢ San Francisco, Calif. « Toronto, Canada 


Subsidiary of Sun Chemical Corporation 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Production has slipped a bit, but retail 
trade holds near its May peak and 
construction has taken a turn for 
the better. 

Output of factories for the week ended 
June 14 was 192.7 on The United 
States News indicator. That com- 
pares with 194.3 only two weeks 
earlier, and with about 195 in April 
and May and 198 at the March peak: 

Auto output was 98,471, down slightly 
from the previous week. It was 107,- 
230 at the March peak. 

Steel operations for the week ended 
June 21 were scheduled at 95.8 per 
cent of capacity, against 96.9 the 
previous week. 

Department-store sales rose to 296.4 
on The United States News seasonal- 
ly adjusted indicator, up 1.4 per cent. 
Sales for June are keeping close to 
the record rate of May. 

Prices at wholesale dropped 0.2 per 
cent, but were still within 1 per cent 
of their March peak and 32 per cent 
above a year ago. Farm products, 
foods, and industrial products all 
declined slightly. 

Steel-scrap prices rose to $35, up $3 
a ton, on the threat of a coal strike. 

Construction is doing better than offi- 
cially reported a month ago. 

Starts of new, permanent, nonfarm 
dwelling units totaled 69,000 in May. 
3 per cent above May, 1946. April 
starts, previously reported at 61,700, 
or 7 per cent below April, 1946, have 
been revised to 68,700, or 3 per cent 
above April, 1946. 

New estimates of 1947 construction, 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, put total construction at $12,- 


(1935-39=100) | 
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Source: Census Bureau 
000,000,000. Though below estimates 
of $15,000,000,000 made last winter, 
that is a fifth above 1946. As the May 
annual rate was $11,200,000,000, the 
estimate shows a higher rate in the 
second half of 1947. 

Residential construction for 1947 is 
put at $4,350,000,000. Starts of new, 
permanent dwelling units are esti- 
mated at 725,000, which is 55,000 
above 1946 and the best volume since 
1928. The peak in starts, it is esti- 
mated, was reached in May. 

Employment in May showed the same 
pattern. 

Civilian employment, shown in the 
chart, rose to a record 58,330,000 in 
May, up 1,630,000 from April. 





Agricultural employment, rising sea- 
sonally, was up 1,100,000. 

Nonagricultural employment 
530,000. 

Manufacturing employed 15,260,000, 
down 158,000. 

Construction employed 1,740,000, up 
121,000; is to employ 2,000,000 by 
autumn, if official estimates come true. 

Trade employed 8,568,000, up 17,000. 

Service industries employed 4,591,000, 
up 39,000. 

Absorption of unemployed workers in 
agriculture and construction is off- 
setting employment declines in manu- 
facturing. From January to May, 
530,000 unemployed men, mostly 
veterans, found jobs; 90,000 women, 
mostly in radio plants, textiles, and 
apparel industries, lost jobs. 

A riddle lies in ebbing output of fac- 
tories and the rise in retail trade. 
Inventory accumulation at wholesale 
and retail, only $79,000,000 in April, 
was down from $728,000,000 in 
March and $741,000,000 in February. 
It was no longer feeding manufac- 

turers with abnormal orders. 

Earnings of factory workers, jumping 
to a record $48.86 a week in May 
from $47.50 in April, are boosting 
retail sales. Effect on factory output, 
apparently, is being offset by reduced 
buying of wholesalers and retailers 
for inventory. 

The boom is drawing support from 
retail sales and construction. Manu- 
facturing, however, is the biggest 
employer. If factory output is cut 
by falling exports or by inventory 
liquidation, total business volume and 
employment will drop. 
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Joe and Herb and Mike ... Dave and 
Jerry and Tom... these six truckers 
have a common interest in a roadside 
“spot” that knows just how to grill a 
hamburger. Stop where you see trucks 
parked and you'll eat well and heartily. 
Look closer, and you'll see that these 
six have something else in common, too. 
Every one of their highway freighters 
shows the gleam of Alcoa Aluminum— 
even Mike’s rugged dump truck! 
Maybe you’ve thought Alcoa Alumi- 
num was used only when trucks had 
to “look pretty”? That does count, in 
Herb’s big moving van—but alumi- 
num’s light weight gives him extra 
capacity too! Joe likes it because he 
hauls explosives—and Alcoa Aluminum 
is non-sparking. Dave has found that 
his lighter stake-body truck of Alcoa 
Aluminum will haul extra barrels of 
beer up the same hills. And Jerry’s 
utility “line truck” was built on a 
smaller, less expensive chassis than its 


heavy-metal predecessors — yet hauls 


the same load. 

Add to this weight saving the fact 
that, in tank trucks like Tom’s, friendly 
Alcoa Aluminum keeps the contents 
pure. And add the low maintenance 
costs that nonrusting Alcoa Aluminum 
makes possible in any type truck. No 
wonder more parts of more trucks are 
being made of it, every day. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1403 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Sales offices in principal cities. 
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The Circulation of THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
Effective with the Issue of Jan. 2, 1948 Will Be 


300, 


This announcement is made now so that adver- 
tisers planning their 1948 schedules may know 
well in advance the publishing program of the 
only news weekly in America that devotes itself 
entirely to the reporting, interpreting and fore- 


casting of the news of national affairs. 


The circulation guarantee at present is 275,000 
but the growth during 1947 is already so substan- 
tial as to warrant the announcement at this time of 


the circulation guarantee of 300,000 for 1948. 


Inasmuch as the 300,000 figure will be at- 
tained during the latter part of 1947, advertisers 
are already enjoying a “bonus” on circulation in 
excess of the present guarantee of 275,000. 
(The new advertising rates based on the 300,000 
guarantee reflects a reduction from existing rates 


in page-per-thousand cost.) 


The United States News obtains its circulation 


primarily by the direct-by-mail method which 





D. W. ASHLEY, Publisher 


000 


means an absence of the pressure of canvassers. 
The United States News prides itself on_ its 
voluntary circulation— which means _ intensive 


readership. 


Advertisers know that there is a prime interest 
in the news of national problems because of their 


effect on the economic life of the nation. 


Advertisers recognize that the men and women 
regularly reading The United States News con- 
stitute a market of alert-minded people who direct 
and manage business enterprises and influence 
corporate purchases, who are prominent in the 
professions and in civic affairs, and who lead the 
opinion-forming groups of the country because 


they are themselves well informed. 


A circulation of 300,000 means not only a 
market for corporate purchases but a market for 
individual purchases of high-grade consumer 


products and services. 


THE 300,000 PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE 
—in business 

—in the professions 

—in civic affairs 

—in economic life 


—in moulding public opinion 


sk THE 300,000 GUARANTEE IS AN INCREASE OF 100,000 SINCE V-J AY 
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NEW SUPPORT FOR TAX SPLITTING 


Finance Weel 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Of. 







Treasury Study of Plan That Would Give Relief to 5,000,000 Families 


Move to place all couples 
on same basis as those in 
community-property States 


Tax cutting, now that Congress has 
upheld President Truman’s veto of the 
1947 tax bill, goes over until 1948. Em- 
phasis then, as in the 1947 Congress, will 
be on relief for individual taxpayers. As 
a starter on the 1948 program, Congress 
is leaning toward a plan to provide relief 
for about 5,000,000 of the nation’s tax- 
paying families. 

That plan simply would permit hus- 
bands and wives to split the family income 
equally for tax purposes. This privilege, 
offering big tax savings to couples in 
middle and upper income groups, now 
is enjoyed only by residents of nine 
community-property States—Washington, 
California, Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Nevada, Idaho and Louisi- 
ana. A tenth, Oregon, recently passed a 
community-property law, and married 
couples in that State are expected here- 
after to qualify for the income-splitting 
privilege. 

Support for plan. The proposal to ex- 
tend the same privilege to all States is 
catching on in Congress and elsewhere, 
much as the Ruml pay-as-you-go plan 
caught on in 1942. Since Stanley S. Sur- 
rey, the Treasury’s Tax Legislative Coun- 
sel, disclosed a year ago that the Treasury 
was working on an income-splitting idea, 
it has been endorsed in principle by eight 
State legislatures. Twenty-two bills pro- 
posing such a system have been introduced 
in the current session of Congress. The plan 
has been promised top billing for 1948 by 
the Senate Finance Committee. And now, 
in a new staff study on family taxes, the 
Treasury offers broad hints that it, too, 
likes the idea. 

What the Treasury is after is to elimi- 
nate inequities under present tax laws ap- 
plying to family incomes. The study just 
filed with the House Ways and Means 
Committee points to these areas that need 
attention: 

_Where a taxpayer lives often makes a 
difference in how much tax he pays on his 
income. If he lives in a community- 
property State, he can split his salary with 
his wife, get himself into a lower tax 
bracket, and thereby save money on his 
taxes. However, if he lives in one of the 
other States, his salary is taxable to him 
alone. 

Where his money comes from may be 
another factor. People with investment in- 
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come sometimes can divide that income 


among members of the family through gifts 


of income-producing property, through 
family partnerships, family trusts and 
other deviees. Except in community-prop- 
erty States, where income splitting is auto- 
matic, this privilege is denied to salaried 
people. 

How investments are divided among 
members of the family might determine 
the amount of a family’s tax. The Treas- 
ury points out that, because of family 
relationships and the nature of their in- 
vestments, some families living on invest- 
ment income cannot make use of tax-saving 
devices such as partnerships and trusts, 
while others effect big savings through 
such devices. 

Income splitting, as the Treasury 
study shows, would help to eliminate all 
of these forms of tax discrimination. 

Residence in community-property States 
no longer would offer any tax advantage, 
because married couples in all States would 
be on the same tax basis. 

Salaried people would get, by law, about 
the same income-splitting privilege that 
people with investment income now get 
through family trusts, partnerships and 
other tax-saving devices. 

All families with investment income 
would be put on more nearly the same 
footing, so far as taxes are concerned. In 
many cases, the incentive to divide in- 
come-producing property through trusts, 
gifts and partnerships would disappear. 
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Effect on Family Taxes 
Of Divided-Income Plan 


In nine community-property States, 
husbands and wives are permitted to split 
the family income for federal income tax 
purposes. The tax saving resulting from 
that privilege, for married couples at 
various income levels, is shown in the 
table below. 


Tax in 9 


Net Community- bie agg —Difference~ 
Income Property 


er 
States Dollars Cent 


$ 5000 $ 760 $ 798 $ 38 48 
10,000 1,843 2,185 342 15.7 
15,000 3,154 4,047 893 22.1 
25,000 6,460 9,082 2622 28.9 
50,000 =18,725 24,795 6,071 24.5 

100,000 50.274 63,128 12,854 20.4 
500,000 383.544 407,465 23,921 59 
1,000,000 815,794 839,715 23,921 28 


States 











Tax differences between families liv- 
ing in community-property States and 
those living in other States, as those differ- 
ences exist under present laws, are shown 
in the accompanying table. 

At $5,000 of net income, a taxpayer 
in a community-property State splits his 
income with his wife, and each reports 
$2,500 in a separate tax return. The 
couple’s tax amounts to $760. In any of 
the 39 other States, the same income, tax- 
able in a lump, bears a tax of $798. The 
difference is $38, or 4.8 per cent. 

At $10,000, the tax in a community- 
property State is $1,843. In other States, 
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REPUBLICANS KNUTSON, MARTIN, HALLECK WITH MR. TRUMAN‘S ‘NO‘ 
...in their hands a veto; in their minds an idea for next year 
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Better Paper 


Ask your 
printer... 





Yes .. . because people 
do judge by appearance, “Better 
Paper — Better Letters’, is axio- 
matic. Note your own reaction to 
incoming mail. A well appointed 
letter on crisp, firm paper speaks 
well for the sender, complement- 
ing his message and good taste. 
Let the finest letterhead paper 
available — like Fox RIVER cotton 
fibre paper—trepresent you and bet- 
ter your letters. Fox River PAPER 
CoRPORATION, 414-F South Ap- 
pleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Bond,Ledger and Onion Skin Papers 


OUR WATERMARK 


| is your quality guarantee 
ae 






Look through---- 
the paper... 
see all three! 


2 100-75 -50 or 25% 


COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 


3 MADE “by Fok River’ 
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it is $2,185. Here the difference is $342, or 
15.7 per cent. 

At $15,000, the advantage of income 
splitting is greater still. In a community- 
property State, the tax is $3,154, against 
$4,047 in one of the other States. This is 
a difference of $893, or 22.1 per cent. 

At $25,000, the difference reaches a 
peak of 28.9 per cent. In a community- 
property State, a couple with this income 
pays a tax of $6,460, against $9,082 in 
another State. 

At $50,000, the gap begins to narrow 
again. The tax in a community-property 
State is $18,725, compared with $24,795 
in one of the other States. The difference 
at this level is $24.5 per cent. 

At $100,000, a couple in a commu- 
nity-property State pays $50,274. Else- 
where, the tax is $63,128, a difference of 
20.4 per cent. 

At $500,000, the advantage in com- 
munity-property States is only 5.9 per 
cent. This percentage drop is explained by 
the fact that surtax rates stop increasing 
past $200,000. In nine States, couples at 
this income level pay $383,544. In other 
States, they pay $407,465. 

At $1,000,000, the difference is only 
2.8 per cent. In a community-property 
State, a couple with this net income pays 
$815,794, as compared to $839,715 in other 
States. 

These same savings are offered to mar- 
ried couples in all States by the proposal 
to give nation-wide effect to the com- 
munity-property privilege. These savings 
are greatest in the upper middle groups— 
irom $10,000 to $100,000. Couples with net 
incomes below $3,300 get no benefit, be- 
cause they already are in the lowest surtax 
brackets. Above $5,000,000, savings dis- 
appear again, as effective rates there are 
up to the ceiling of 85.5 per cent. 

Other plans for dealing with tax in- 
equities among family taxpayers are sug- 
gested by the Treasury, but with less 
emphasis than is given the income-splitting 
proposal. 

Mandatory joint returns are suggested 
as one means of removing the tax advan- 
tage of couples living in community-prop- 
erty States. This system, proposed by the 
Treasury and voted down in Congress in 
1942, is the opposite of the plan to extend 
income splitting to all States. By requir- 
ing joint returns, the community-property 
advantage in taxation would be eliminated. 
This plan, at about the 1946 level of 
national income payments, would add 
$542,000,000 to the tax bills of 1,400,000 
couples that now split their incomes. At 
the same level of income payments, the 
extension of income splitting to all States 
would save $744,000,000 for 4,900,000 
married taxpayers. Those figures would 
be higher at the current increased level 
of income payments. 

The Treasury is not likely to make any 
serious effort to get mandatory joint re- 


i, 


turns considered by Congress in 1948, Ay 
shown by the 1942 debate, community. 
property States would oppose such a plan 
on the ground that it would strike at the 
rights guaranteed to wives under the lawy 
of those States. 

A management and control plan is, 
second alternative suggested by the Treas. 
ury. Under this proposal, automatic split. 
ting of income in community-property 
States would be eliminated. A husband’; 
salary would be taxable to him alone. Qp 
income from property, the tax would fal] 
on the husband if he exercised manage. 
ment and control over the property, and 
on the wife if she had control of the 
property. This plan would add abou 
$82,000,000 to the taxes of 600,000 married 
couples in community-property States, as. 





—Harris & Ewing 
TREASURY'S SURREY 
... top billing for his plan in ‘48 


suming about the 1946 level of incom 
payments. Objections in Congress to this 
idea are likely to be about the same as 
those raised against mandatory joint re- 
turns. 

Higher tax rates for single persons and 
for married couples filing separate returns 
are involved in the Treasury’s third alter- 
native. The idea here is to take the profit 
out of filing separate returns instead of 
joint returns. The weakness of this plan, 
as the Treasury suggests, is that it would 
put a relatively much heavier burden on 
single persons than does present law. It 
would mean added taxes, totaling about 
$1,000,000,000 a year, divided among 
1,400,000 married couples and 7,200,000 
single persons. 

All the alternative plans, thus, could be 
expected to run into trouble in Congres. 
That leaves the proposal to extend income 
splitting to all States as the one plan that 
is likely to be taken seriously as a meals 
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‘48 
ROM Portugal to the Black Sea and Russia, from Morocco 
— to India and Burma . . . wherever American shippers 
; to this : 2 a PP 
Pe find markets, or American importers seek supplies . . . there 
oint Ie . our vessels drop anchor! 
2 
aa Seming Eighteen fast, new cargo liners—tangible evidence of the 
“et urns ar-sizhte ilding oT; inaucur: i 33) sti- 
returns MEDITERRANEAN far-sighted building program inaugurated in 1938 consti 
rd alter- tute a fleet wholly completed since the war and replacin 
-ofit *y I ° ° I ° & 
. 7 BLACK SEA with more modern vessels the losses sustained in that conflict. 
stead 0 
Lis > RED SEA INDIA It is our pride to belong to a strong American Merchant 
— CEYLON BURMA Marine, ready and able to play an indispensable part in 
Leal re-vitalizing America’s peacetime trade, and in building the 
g about economic foundations of a prosperous and progressive new 
among world. 
,200,000 
Fortnightly sailings to the Mediterranean with the new “Four Aces”, 
sould be 125 passenger, one-class liners, expected to be ready early in 1948. Uy 
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LWAYS on the lookout for new 
A improvements in railroading, 
Erie’s loading experts tackled the 
problem of blocking and bracing to 
prevent shifting of freight in transit. 


They found a way to reduce damage 
—and save loading expense for the 
shipper. That’s why the name 
“Economy Safe-Load” was chosen. 


It’s done this way. They equipped 
a standard boxcar with a series of 
recessed, horizontal channels along 
the inside walis of the car. Welded 
to these channels are a series of 
vertical steel cleats. 


These sturdy cleats provide anchor- 


ONLY One OF 
1782 NEW IMPROVEMENTS 


age for steel or heavy wire strap- 
ping, which is threaded through 
the cleats, and bound securely 
around the load. 


Conventional strapping tools tie 
the load firmly and the cargo is 
ship-shape—ready for safe, speedy 
delivery. 


More and more of these Erie 
“Economy Safe-Load” cars are now 
being rushed into service. 


This typical work-day development 
is only one of 1782 new improve- 
ments put into operation on the 
Erie—improvements which con- 
tinue to make Erie modern rail 
transportation better and safer. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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Dinance Week 


of wiping out the tax advantages that are | 
now held by families in the community.” 
property States. 

A broader tax program than this,” 
however, is to be expected in 1948. Cop. 7 
gress will want to provide some tax relief 
for all of the 46,000,000 income tax payers, — 
Income splitting would benefit only about 
5,000,000 families. It offers no relief to 
low-income families or to single persons, 
This plan, therefore, would have little 
chance in Congress except as part of q 
comprehensive program of tax relief. 

Higher exemptions and allowances for 
dependents may be the Administration’s 
proposal for giving relief to low-income 
taxpayers. Raising exemptions from $500 
to $600 would drop about 4,700,000 low- 
income taxpayers from the rolls. 

A percentage cuf for all taxpayers, 
similar to the plan blocked for this year 
by a veto, is likely to have support from * 
Republican tax leaders again in 1948. 

This situation promises another conflict 7 
in 1948 over the way to go about cutting 
taxes. But whatever the broader portion 
of the program turns out to be, income 
splitting appears to have a good chance of 
becoming a part of it. It is the only plan 
for individual tax relief that is gaining 
strength both in the Administration and 
in Congress’s Republican leadership. 


PROPOSAL OF LIMIT 
ON LENDING BY RFC 


The Government is beginning to get out 
of the field of big loans to business. Con- 
gress is working on a bill that would cut 
the lending authority of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., biggest of the Government’s 
from $18,000,000,000 to 





am 


loan agencies, 
$2,000,000,000. 

At the same time, Congress would give 
RFC a new lease on life for one or two 
years beyond June 30, 1947, the date on 
which the agency would die under present 
law. These, tentatively, would be the con- 
ditions on which that extension would be 
granted: 

New business would be _ limited to 
$2,000,000,000. RFC now can borrow as 
much as $18,000,000,000 to finance its loans 
and other operations. 

RFC interest rates would be comparable 
with those of private lenders, and Govern- 
ment money, as under present law, could 
be lent only in cases where private money 
was not available. 

U.S. Commercial Co., the RFC sub- 
sidiary that handles United States Gov- 
ernment trading in occupied areas, would 
survive. Other subsidiaries would be elim- 
inated, and their business transferred to 
RFC. 

RFC could make loans to business, f- 
nancial agencies, agriculture, and to States 
or municipalities for public works. Loans 
on real estate would be barred. 
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35 mm. DREAM FACTORY 


Take the idea... fleeting and small. Give it character and dimension; fill it in, 
, s s ‘ ! 
<a round it out, make it live. Capture in celluloid the moment to thrill a world! 


> con- 


ld be 


l give 
r two 


o6 1: =e Baad s oint of view. 
7 most Americans, Hollywood is a heavily-capitalized land and quickly realized ee a of a = P ia 
stl a9 ee a A Ter, cers W chose to consider expose 
erlatives stablis niversall For here were bankers who chose 
of superlatives. an ~~ Pye th "i wie : film as merchandise. ..as real an asset as the case of beans on 
recognized as the movie capital of the world. s 
: aoe ere was a ti a short thirt a grocery store shelf. 
’ It was not always this way. There was a time, a sho y gro te idtiek alink ncaa 
; years ago, when the superlatives were still to be realized, a With the finished motion pic I : 5 MI: 
alii Sa . 3 young industry. 
i. time dies the existence of the movies as a great entertain- Bank of America made the first — to t € you : — 
vern- U ALS ~ e as = TW 
: ro £ nf i Stre S credit position, Molly 
could ment medium was limited to the minds of a few men of im- Strengthened, given * sound sae I saute 
Joney inat pene si started the growth which made it in twenty years « e 
agination and enterprise. ‘ re eae aa 
Then it was not easy to borrow money on something as most ercsuchanaapl ry in — niga 
sub- RE " CREDIT to see the opp 
regi : dream, and bankers were reluctant > . Ot od is 
Gov- intangible as a hope _— e land of private enterprise... that is the continuing aim of this 
ould to finance these movie pioneers. California-wide banking system 
elim- In 1919, they took their problem to Bank of America... great California-wi¢ g syste 
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sf Bank of America — 


i i TRUST ano 
tates Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, has NATIONAL AND ASSOCIATION 


land Branch: SAVINGS 
i i n s 
oals main offices in the two Reserve cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. London, Engla 


i ilippi ,525,192.62 
12 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. 4. Manila Office: 139 Juan Luna, Manila, Republic of the Philippines. one RESOURCES $5,765 
gold Bank of Amatien Travelers Cheques are available through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. 
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Muscles of Steel for mechanical monsters 


Many of America’s key industries would 
develop a painful limp if the making of 
wire rope were suddenly discontinued. 


When the average bystander watches 
a crane in operation, or an oil-well 
drilling rig, or a slope haulage system, 
or a giant shovel biting away at blasted 
rock, he is impressed by the machinery 
that man has devised for these jobs. But 
he seldom stops to think that these same 
machines would be ‘‘down’’—helpless— 
if stripped of the wire rope they use. 

There were no skyscrapers until 
strong, tough steel ropes were developed 


to lift and lower the elevator cars. Most 
of today’s powerful hoisting and exca- 
vating equipment would never have been 
designed had not wire rope been avail- 
able for its use. 


As the name implies, wire rope is made 
of wires, and these wires, in turn, are 
made from special grades of steel. The 
rope is capable of lifting tremendous 
loads— huge masses that could not safely 
be handled in any other manner. 

Each year much Bethlehem steel goes 
into the making of Bethlehem wire rope 
for such industries as mining, petroleum, 


construction, logging, quarrying, ship- 
ping, fishing, road-building, and a whole 
host of others. Perhaps you have taken 
wire rope pretty much for granted—if 
you have thought of it at all. Actually, 
it is a product that affects your life in 
many different ways, direct and indirect. 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL 


Serves the Nation 
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Trend of American Business 








Washington, D. C. 


This country still is riding the crest of a boom in jobs and in income. 

Employment is at a record high, with 58,530,000 persons in civilian jobs. 

Unemployment is under 2,000,000. That's below normal at any time. 

Personal incomes continue close to the record rate of $177,000,000,000. 

Factory wages averaged $48.86 a week in May, another all-time high. 

Prices generally are firm, although some raw materials are weakening. 

On the surface there is little to suggest that the end of the boom is in 
sight, that there will be any significant downturn in the near future. Full em-=- 
ployment at high wages appears to offer a strong underpinning for prosperity. 








Analysis of employment figures, however, gives some cause for caution. 

Factory employment, at 15,260,000 in May, was 158,000 below April. 

Textile, apparel and leather industries seem to be in a downswing. 

Automobile industry laid off 37,000 workers because of material shortages. 

Electrical-machinery plants are employing 21,000 fewer workers. 

The rise in total employment during May was due chiefly to additional jobs 
on farms, to an increase in construction jobs, to more workers in logging camps, 
sawmills and planing mills. That's all because of seasonal influences. 











Soft spots continue to be present in the general business picture. 

Exports really are the strongest sustaining factor at the moment. 

Foreign sales of U.S. goods are being made at a rate of $14,454,800,000 a 
year. That is unlikely to keep up unless Congress supplies the dollars. 

The building industry also is failing to live up to expectations. The 
official forecast of 1,000,000 new homes to be started this year has been re-=- 
vised downward to 725,000. Only 765,000 completions are expected in 1947. 

Dollar outlay for new construction has been shaved in official estimates 
from $15,000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000. On a volume basis, the construction in- 
dustry is operating at only 70 per cent of 1926 capacity. 

Failure of the construction industry to hit the mark, and a shrinkage of 
exports, could quickly color the business outlook. That's what happened in 1921. 








Living costs also are biting deeper into consumer purchasing power. 

Food costs have been taking a larger share of family budgets for several 
months, and food prices show few signs of declining. Meat continues to rise. 

Rents are due for a fairly general increase after July 1. New houses, con=- 
verted units, and houses newly offered for rent will be under no ceilings. Rent 
increases of 15 per cent will be legal under long-term lease on other units. 

With food costs high and rents due to increase, the average family is 
likely to be forced to curtail spending in other directions. 





Tax collections by the Federal Government provide another sobering note. 

Cash intake of the Treasury probably will exceed cash outgo by about 
$7,500,000,000 in the current fiscal year, ending June 30. That is a drag on the 
Spending power of consumers and investors. It's a reversal of the wartime trend 
when the Treasury pumped billions into the national spending stream. 

Tax revenue, moreover, will continue high, now that tax relief is vetoed. 

Government spending, meanwhile, is to decline in the months ahead. 

Any assessment of business trends thus should give some weight to the cash 
balance of the Treasury, to rising living costs and to uncertain exports. To- 
gether, these influences tend to weaken the boom, might puncture it. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~-- (Continued) 
















































Tax relief, when it comes in 1948, will be tangled up in politics. 
Mr. Truman wants to give most relief to low income groups. e 
A Congress majority favors keeping most taxpayers on the rolls and then 
distributing relief more evenly, percentagewise, to all income groups. 
Fundamental policy as well as politics is involved. Mr. Truman clings to a 
the New Deal belief that a tax system should stimulate purchasing power. Con- 
gress prefers to use taxes to stimulate business activity and investment. 
Conflicts between the White House and Congress over exemptions, surtax 
rates, excises and other policies are bound to arise under such a situation. 











Chances are that a general tax-revision plan will be adopted in 1948. In 
revising taxes, Congress will give special consideration to these points: 

Personal income taxes will get most of the relief. Extent of relief to all 
income groups should be at least as great as in the vetoed tax bill. 

Income splitting by husbands and wives is gaining favor as a method of 
equalizing taxes paid by couples in community=-property and common-law States. 
More details on this plan are given on page 45. 

Double taxation of dividend income also may be reduced or removed. 

A manufacturers’ sales tax is to be explored. Some Congressmen think a gen- 
eral sales levy on factory goods would allow larger income tax reductions. 

Any tax relief voted in 1948 is likely to be made effective January l. 

A "quickie" tax bill may be offered again, but probably would be vetoed. 

General tax revision for 1948, however, probably would be approved. 























Reduced needs of business for Government aid are reflected in Congress. 

RFC lending authority is to be cut from $18,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000. 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corp. is to be liquidated. This agency was set up to 
finance farmers during periods of distress. 

Home Owners’ Loan Corp. also is winding up its affairs. 

Federal housing activities are being cut back or eliminated. 

Tennessee Valley Authority is directed to repay the cost of power plants 
and installations to the Treasury over a 40-year period. 

Power revenue from other federal developments also is suggested as a reg- 
ular source of income to the Treasury. 

Actually, these restrictions are not so much a curtailment of activities as 
a recognition that the emergency produced by depression and war is over. Lending 
agencies get few calls for funds, and power projects are going concerns. Con- 
gress is simply recognizing that conditions have changed. 























Steel shortage continues to have a far-reaching effect on industry. 

Oil shortage, expected to develop in some areas, is attributed to lack of 
steel for pipe lines and for manufacturing tank cars. 

Automobile output also is being limited by a scarcity of steel. 

Freight-car shortage is another item attributed to insufficient steel. 

Senate Small Business Committee is investigating the situation, but the 
steel industry expects to balance supply and demand before the end of the year. 
Strikes in 1946 are cited as a major cause for inadequate 1947 supplies. 














Wholesale prices are developing mixed trends, with the result that there 
have been only slight fluctuations in the general price index for four weeks. 
Wheat and rye dropped in price on the expectation of bumper crops. 

Meat prices are up less on the wholesale market than at retail. 

Lumber prices are lower for most grades, reflecting buyer resistance. —— 
Crude rubber dropped to the lowest point since early 1941. 
Fats and oils dropped 3.4 per cent from June 7 to June 14. 





















Corn planting is delayed by wet weather and corn prices are rising. A corn 
crop of 35,000,000,000 bushels still is officially forecast, however. 
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Chicago and Northern Illinois... 
Hands with Varied Skills 
and Vast Exp*rience 


Mises are two and a quarter million factory and office employes possessing 
more than 2600 different main classifications of skills in Chicago and Northern 
Illinois ... home of the most diversified and experienced men and women in the world. 

More than 12,000 various industrial, transportation and service establishments 
in this area, utilizing the skills of this great labor force, produced and delivered ten 
billion dollars in products each year during the war. 

All the important skills required for low cost manufacture and development of 
products are present in this area. Records of the United States Department of Labor 
confirm the great diversification found here. In just one group of a quarter million 
men and women are experienced tool and die makers, machinists, millwrights, 
bench assemblers, set-up men, inspectors, finishers, and cutters. Almost a half 
million workers in Chicago and Northern Illinois have a substantial amount of 
industrial experience. Here, also, are 150,000 people skilled in the operation of 
the far-reaching transportation facilities, finest in the world. It would be impossible 
for workers in a region dominated by one or only a limited number of industries to 
gain the broad experience found in craftsmen here. 

Home of over a half million clerical and professional “white collar’ employes, 
Chicago and Northern Illinois offer these people access to the greatest number of 
professional and trade schools and research facilities in the world. These schools 
help equip the employes with the scientific and economic background necessary to 
meet the problems of world-wide competition. 

Employes in this area are exceptionally stable. Nearly 70 per cent of them 
were born in Chicago and Northern Illinois... the largest percentage of native 
workers of any major industrial center. These employes are high in education, too, 


since the proportion of high school graduates is larger than in any other great 
industrial area. It is this tremendous force of educated, experienced and stable => 
workers which has trebled this region’s industrial output since 1939. _ 
The good pattern of industrial relations has been developed by fifty years - 
of experience at the conference table. Sound collective bargaining by ex- 
perienced leaders has consistently reduced the amount of time lost from labor - 


disputes. At present, the proportion of man-hours lost is substantially less than 
the ratio of the country as a whole. 

The diversity and experience of employes in Chicago and Northern Illinois is 
another reason why these companies, with a long record of service in this area, 
have great confidence in its future. \ 


\\\ 
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Industries in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United 
States ¢ World Airport ¢ Inland Waterways ¢ Geographical Center of U. S. Population ¢ Great 
Financial Center e The “Great Central Market” @ Food Producing and Processing Center Leader 
in Iron and Steel Manufacturing © Good Labor Relations Record @ 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power 
Tremendous Coal Reserves © Good Government ¢ Good Living ¢ Good Services for Tax Dollars 
Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages. 


























This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois—Phone.RANdolph 1617 


WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ° ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 





COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ° PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN omPany | 








Weve Been Askeels 


ABOUT BOND ISSUES OF THE WORLD BANK 


U.S. investors are to be asked to buy 
obligations of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development some- 
time next month. This will be the first 
bond issue of the new international lending 
agency, set up under the Bretton Woods 
Agreements, which Congress approved in 
1945. 

The offering will provide a test of this 
World Bank. If the securities are bought 
readily by investors, the Bank, as a world 
lending agency, will be assured of firm 
footing. If investors hesitate to subscribe 
to World Bank bonds, the institution will 
encounter hard going. 

Investor attitude toward the forthcom- 
ing World Bank bond issue thus is to be- 
come an important milepost in the prog- 
ress of U.S. foreign lending policy. The 
World Bank is intended to be the major 
international lending institution for the im- 
mediate future. 


How large is the bond issue to be? 

The original offering is expected to be 
about $250,000.000, divided between 10- 
year bonds and bonds that will mature in 
20 to 25 years. Bonds will be issued in de- 
nominations as low as $1,000 in order to 
attract small as well as large investors. 


What will be the interest rate? 

The exact interest rate will be disclosed 
when the bonds are issued. The expected 
rate is about 3 per cent for the long-term 
issues. Bank officials believe that the bonds 
must carry a rate slightly higher than the 
rate paid on U.S. Treasury bonds and yet 
be as low as other prime securities. That 
would approximate 3 per cent. 


Will the bonds be marketable? 

A ready market is expected to be provided 
for World Bank bonds after they are is- 
sued. The Bank has applied for listing the 
securities on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. They also will be registered with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
They can be traded freely after they are 


sold. 


Why is the Bank issuing bonds? 
To operate on the scale intended, the 
Bank must have money to lend. This 
money will be obtained primarily from pri- 
vate investors, which will be reloaned to 
customers of the institution. 


Hasn‘t the Bank money of its own? 
Not enough. The Bank is an $8,000,000,000 
institution, but member countries are re- 
quired to pay in only 20 per cent of their 
total subscription to the Bank’s capital. 
Remaining 80 per cent is to be called only 
in the event that the Bank needs funds 
to meet its obligations. 
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Furthermore, of the Bank’s paid-in capital 
of approximately $1,600,000,000, only 
$725,000,000 is in gold or U.S. dollars. 
Member countries are required to put up 
2 per cent of their total subscriptions in 
either gold or dollars, but the remainder 
may be in their own currencies. The 
United States subscription, of course, is 
in dollars. 


In lendable funds, therefore, the Bank has 
only $725,000,000, since borrowers now 
want only dollar credits. Far more than 
that will be needed for large-scale lending 
operations. That is why the Bank is go- 
ing to the private investment market for 
funds. 


What is the security behind Bank 
Bonds? 

The Bank really offers a triple guarantee. 
The Bank itself stands behind its own ob- 
ligations, just as any other bond issuer 
does, pledging its own assets as security for 
bonds. Then it can call on its members 
to make good any Bank deficiencies from 
the untapped 80 per cent of their subscrip- 
tions. The members also must supply the 
kind of currency the Bank needs. Finally, 
borrowing countries, or their central banks, 
guarantee repayment of their own loans. 


Bank bonds thus are secured by pledges 
from its own customers, by member na- 
tions that are stockholders in the Bank, 
and by the Bank itself. 


How can the Bank build up its own 
reserve funds? 

The Bank charter requires the institution 
to impose a commission charge or service 
fee for each loan, in addition to the regular 
interest charge. This fee must be from 1 to 
11% per cent per year on the outstanding 
principal of loans. Proceeds from these fees 
are to be set up as a special reserve to meet 
losses. The Bank also can realize earnings 
by investing its reserves in such securities 
as short-term U.S. Treasury obligations. 
The Bank also probably will charge its 
borrowers a higher interest rate than it 
pays on its own obligations. 


What if a Bank borrower defaults? 
If a borrower defaults and the Bank can- 
not make its obligations good from its own 
resources, a call can be issued to member 
countries to pay their proportionate shares 
of the default. 


What if a member country fails to 
pay, in the event of a call? 

In that event, other member countries are 

obligated to make good. A member coun- 

try’s pledge to the Bank is absolute and 

does not depend upon other countries’ 





also meeting their obligations. The failu 
of owe member country to meet a call wi] 
not excuse any other member. 


How much is the U.S. pledge? 
The U.S. subscription to the Bank totak 
$3,175,000,000, of which $635,000,000 has 
been paid in. 


Doesn’t that really mean the Bank js 
good for only $3,175,000,000? 


Bank officials admit that Bank obligations J 


have an ironclad guarantee to the limit of 


the U.S. subscription, but they do not ad. F 


mit that the guarantee stops at that point, 
They point out that dollar obligations of 
most members have been met in the past, 
and they see no reason to doubt that they 
will be met in the future. Even in a world. 
wide depression, they doubt that mor 
than 5 per cent of the Bank’s dollar obliga. 
tions would be called in any one year. 


Bank operations also are expected to de. 
termine in the years ahead whether there 
is any safe currency but the U.S. dollar, 
As an institution, the Bank expects private 
investors to be able to make that test with 
relative safety. Of course, if the world fails 
to recover, no guarantee except the dollar 
would be of much value. 


Has the Bank made any loans? 

A $250,000,000 credit has been extended to 
France. The French credit is a 30-year loan 
at 314 per cent, plus a 1 per cent commis 
sion fee to the Bank, making a total of 44 
per cent. Repayments on the French loan 
are to begin May 1, 1952, with the final 
payment due in 1977. 


A Bank loan commission also is investi- 
gating Poland’s application for money, and 
other applications are on file. Loans must 
be made for productive purposes. Bank of- 
ficials must believe the applicants have a 
good chance to pay out and the spending of 
loan money is to be supervised. The Bank 
cannot make relief loans. 


Will the Bank issue more bonds? 

Yes. The initial $250,000,000 offering is 
primarily a test, to determine how invest 
ors regard the securities and how much 
interest the Bank has to pay. After secu- 
rity markets are tested, the Bank is likely 
to issue several billion dollars’ worth of 
obligations. This is the only way by which 
enough funds can be raised to advance to 
borrowers. Eventually, Bank officials hope 
to tap markets in other countries besides 


the U.S. 


How much can the Bank borrow? 
Total Bank obligations cannot exceed its 
total capital and surplus. Right now that 
amounts to $8,000,000,000. 
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Prior to installing a Ditto One-Writing Order and 

panP Invoice Plan, Merriman Bros., Inc., of Boston was faced 
with a critical back-order problem. Errors were numer- 

G ' ous. Costly re-writings, often as many as 10 to 15 on back 
ais orders, impeded the efficiency of three departments . . . 
RQ ordering, shipping and billing. Since installing Ditto, all 

eS ©) wo writings have been reduced to one; the activities of the 
\' yh three departments have been integrated and coordinated. 
) B® Ditto’s flexibility makes it equally effective as the One- 
ork Writing answer to Payroll and Purchasing Problems. 
Write for convincing proof of how Ditto can help you. 


R 
4-0 Ask for Case History No. 4403. 


NV S ® DITTO, INC., 681 South Oakiey Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Secretary Snyder's Decisive Voice in Delaying Tax Reduction 
... Role of Clark M. Clifford as Ghost Writer for Veto Messages 


>John W. Snyder, the friendly, con- 
servative small-town banker who now is 
Secretary of the Treasury, has a control- 
ling hand on millions of pocketbooks. 
Where taxes are concerned, what Mr. 
Snyder says goes. Congress wants to cut 
taxes, but Mr. Snyder does not. President 
Truman, trusting his Treasury Secretary’s 
judgment implicitly, vetoed the tax-reduc- 
tion bill. The veto was narrowly sustained 
in Congress. And, for the time being, 
largely as a result of Mr. Snyder’s ideas, 
taxes are to continue at their present high 
levels. 

That makes Mr. Snyder, to his own 
amazement, a man who must be reckoned 
with by big corporations, businessmen and 
plain wage earners in arranging their busi- 
ness and personal finances. It raises ques- 
tions as to the point of view from which 
the Secretary approaches tax problems. It 
also makes him—and he does not like it— 
the center of a political whirlwind, for 
events have thrown the tax-reduction issue 
ino the 1948 presidential campaign. 

All these considerations mean that Mr. 
Snyder is one official whose ideas, atti- 
tudes and qualifications should be known 
intimately to the country generally. He 
is motivated, first of all, by some old- 
fashioned ideas, largely lost sight of during 
the New Deal era. 

Obsessions. Mr. Snyder’s controlling 
idea is that the national debt, now more 
than $257,000,000,000, must be reduced. 
Further, he believes that the people must 
be given concrete assurance that the Gov- 
ernment intends to repay the billions it 
borrowed. Before that can be done, how- 
ever, the budget must be balanced, with 
a surplus available for debt retirement. 

Consequently, the cautious Mr. Snyder 
is inclined to oppose any action that may 
reduce the Government’s income and so 
threaten to throw the budget out of 
balance. Such was the case with the tax 
bill. The possible effect on the budgetary 
situation was one of his reasons for rec- 
ommending that it be vetoed. The Sec- 
retary, although modest and unassuming 
in all things, is quietly proud of his budget 
and debt-cutting record. 

Balanced budget. Secretary Snyder, 
in fact, is the first Secretary of the 
Treasury since Andrew Mellon to produce 
a balanced budget. The end of the fiscal 
year, now at hand, shows a tidy surplus 
of about $1,000,000,000. 

The surplus came about in this way: 
Treasury receipts were nearly as large this 
year as last. There was an increase in the 
cost of services and payments to veterans. 
Advances to other nations, notably Great 
Britain, made a big dent in the Treasury’s 
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funds. But outlays for national defense 
and related activities movéd abruptly 
downward, and more than compensated 
for increased spending in some categories. 

Debt payments. Mr. Snyder also is 
the first Secretary of the Treasury since 
Andrew Mellon to reduce the national 
debt. For the fiscal year just ending, the 
reduction is more than $13,000,000,000, 
accomplished by taking some $2,000,000,- 
000 from current revenues, and reducing 
the Treasury’s cash on hand by $11,000,- 
000,000. 

The total reduction during the year 


Depression action. Signs of a coming 
recession, the Secretary believes, would be 
apparent well in advance. President Tru. 
man would call Congress into special ges. 
sion to cut taxes accordingly. Mr. Snyder's 
objections would be withdrawn. 

The effect of the tax cutting on business 
activity would be felt almost immediately, 
as the Secretary sees it, and, insofar as 
tax cutting can bolster business, the 
threatened depression would be headed off 
in ample time. 

Since this course of action lies open, and 
since present tax levels are helping to bal. 





DEMOCRATS DOUGHTON, McCORMACK, RAYBURN TALLYING THE TAX VOTE 
... the veto put the Secretary in the center of a political whirlwind 


means that interest charges on the debt 
for the year ahead are decreased by some 
$270,000,000, a direct saving in direct ex- 
penditures. 

Secretary Snyder so much wants this 
process of budget balancing and debt re- 
duction continued that, apparently, it 
would take a threatened national emer- 
gency to induce him to approve a tax cut. 

Prosperity. The Secretary, who nor- 
mally inclines toward optimism, thinks the 
country now is enjoying its greatest period 
of peacetime prosperity, its highest peace- 
time employment. 

Such times, he thinks, are most propi- 
tious for collecting taxes and reducing the 
debt. Businessmen and individuals are 
better able to pay, and the taxes collected 
serve to counter inflationary tendencies. 
But, if depression should threaten between 
now and January, 1948, when Congress is 


scheduled to reassemble after a long ad- 


journment, tax cutting can come quickly. 


ance the budget and reduce the debt, Sec- 
retary Snyder could see no reason for 
approving the tax-reduction bill passed by 
Congress. 

Tax equality. When taxes are cut, 
Mr. Snyder wants the greatest tax relief 
to go to the wage earners and small-sal- 
aried workers. He wants bigger cuts for 
the little fellow and smaller reductions in 
the taxes on large incomes than were pro- 
vided by the bill just vetoed. 

To many observers, this view smacks 
of New Dealism. But Mr. Snyder is no 
New Dealer. He simply thinks that this 
course is good governmental business, and 
builds up the buying power of the masses, 
bolstering a demand for food and manu- 
factured goods that makes for continued 
high employment and general prosperity. 

Interim ahead. Since new congres 
sional action on taxes—barring an eco 
nomic emergency—is out of the question 
until January, Mr. Snyder feels that Con- 
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ss and the Treasury can make good 
yse of the intervening time by a renewed 
study of the tax structure. When the time 
for action arrives, the budget program will 
have solidified, and new indicators in the 
business and industrial situation can be 
taken into account. 

Meanwhile, he and other Treasury 
spokesmen plan to point out to the reve- 
nue committees of Congress where in- 
equities in the present situation lie, what 
taxes are difficult or costly to collect and 
are unjustified by their net yield to the 
Government. In addition, Mr. Snyder’s 
feeling is, taxes that curtail employment, 


F such as some of the present excise taxes, 
| must be adjusted. 


In the end, however, the expectation of 


) realistic observers is that the Republicans 
) of Congress, with some Democratic help, 
| will write the sort of tax bill they want, 
regardless of Mr. Snyder’s views, and, 


perhaps, even raise again the question of 
a veto. 

Politics. Since tax action is likely to 
come as the 1948 presidential campaigning 


| begins, politics and the tax question now 


are inextricably tangled. Some usually de- 
tached observers, in fact, commented that 
President Truman’s veto message con- 
tained passages suggesting the oratory of 
the closing weeks of a political campaign 
rather than the tone and reasoning of a 
state paper. 

Mr. Snyder did not write the veto mes- 
sage. He recommended the veto and told 
President Truman why. Then the actual 
writing of the message was turned over 
to Clark M. Clifford, special counsel to 
the President. 

Mr. Snyder likes politics, but has no 
flair for it. As much as he can, he stays 
out of it. One hesitant venture brought 
immediate repercussions. Addressing a 
meeting of the Yorkville Chamber of 
Commerce in New York City last autumn 
before the elections, Mr. Snyder asked that 
Democrats be elected to Congress. Mem- 
bers of the audience objected loudly and 
lectured him for making a political speech 
before a nonpartisan organization. That 
was Mr. Snyder’s first and last venture 
into political speaking. 

Friend in need. Mr. Snyder, in fact, 
considers himself simply a Midwestern 
businessman and banker who came to 
Washington to help an old and harassed 
friend, Harry S. Truman, do an important 


_ job. He was one of a group of old cronies 


whom the President gathered about him in 
the early period of his Administration, and 
is almost the only one who remains a part 
of the White House inner circle. 

In many ways, Mr. Truman and his 
Secretary of the Treasury are much alike. 
Fach had the same small-town and rural 
background. Each is humble, informal, un- 
pretentious, straightforward. Their tastes 
are simple. They like a joke and enjoy 
occasional quiet and moderate conviviality 
with a few old friends. They derive much 
pleasure from their families and eye the 
social whirl suspiciously, without enthusi- 
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makes movies pay \Ty 


Sportsmen who take a fishing trip 
via the sound motion picture 
“Hook, Line and Safety” return 
with (1) new knowledge of how 
to avoid fishing trip accidents and 
(2) a feeling of gratitude toward 
Etna Life Affiliated Companies. 


This is typical of the two-fold 
value realized from all Atna 
films. The movies build good will 
by providing safety information 
of direct benefit to the groups 
which see them. They reduce 
losses by teaching people to recog- 
nize and avoid the causes of ac- 
cidents, fires, and other mishaps 
in homes and factories, on streets 


and highways, and in sports © 


activities. 


Etna’s story is one more ex- 
ample of how motion pictures ex- 
cel in meeting varied sales, sales 
promotional, and public relations 
needs. But although film needs 
and film stories differ widely, one 
need is found in every case... the 
need for fine, always-dependable 
projection. 

That’s why Atna uses forty- 
five Bell & Howell Filmosound 
16mm sound film projectors, and 
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why Filmosounds are the choice 
of hundreds of other experienced 
sound film users. 


Filmosounds assure you 
finest pictures, finest sound 


Filmosounds reflect Bell & 
Howell’s forty years of experi- 
ence in building Hollywood’s pre- 
ferred professional motion pic- 
ture equipment. They fiood the 
screen with bright, clear pictures. 
Sound is natural and undistorted. 
Operation is simple and depend- 
able. Film is fully protected from 
damage. 


How you can use sound movies 


Free booklet,““Movies Go to Work,” 
tells all the ways Filmosound 
movies can serve you as powerful 
aids in selling, training, personnel 
relations, and entertainment. 
Write for your copy today. Bell 
& Howell Company, m 
7164 McCormick = 
Road, Chicago 45. 
Branches in New 
York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D. C., 
and London. 
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free. It washes as easily and safely as glass. 
Koroseal never wears thin, will not stick or 
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Harter dealers in principal cities of U.S. 
and Canada.Write for name of one nearest 
you. Dept. 306 Harter Corp., Sturgis, Mich. 
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asm. Each uses cautiously and prayerfully 
the great power that has come to him. 
The two met in France during World 
War I and an enduring friendship began. 
After the conflict, Mr. Snyder worked in 
several small Missouri banks. During the 
last war he was associated for a time with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., but 
quit to become a vice president in a St. 
Louis bank. Mr. Truman called him to 
Washington to become Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator, then Director of Reconversion 
and finally Secretary of the Treasury. 
Critics of the Administration frequently 
have questioned Mr. Snyder’s capabilities 
and his qualifications, on the basis of his 
career, for the big jobs Mr. Truman has 
given him. Liberals have constantly be- 
rated him for his conservatism. But Mr. 
Truman’s faith in his old friend never has 
wavered. As a rule, the two are together 
several times.a day. Mr. Snyder’s advice 
is asked and listened to on many other 
subjects than taxes and financial matters. 
He is solidly established as a leading mem- 
ber of the Administration, and his influence 
and that of his ideas is to be reflected in 
Government action for months to come. 





AUTHOR OF VETOES 
> Clark M. Clifford in many ways is 


President Truman’s pen, typewriter and 
tongue. Mr. Clifford, bulky, handsome and 
congenial, writes the President’s speeches 
and messages. At the moment he is prom- 
inent as the painstaking author of the 
veto of the tax-reduction bill. Paul M. 
Herzog, Chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board, was a prime collaborator 
in writing the veto of the labor bill. Mr. 
Clifford’s own activities are related to a 
wide range of presidential decisions and 
actions, and, for the most part they go 
unnoticed by the public. 

Counselor. Mr. Clifford, 40, hard work- 
ing and loyal, picks up whatever loose ends 
the President wants attended to. In many 
matters he is Mr. Truman’s administrative 
officer, a supersecretary, often with author- 
ity to act on his own judgment. 

The myriad problems that reach the 
White House converge upon him, through 
a constantly ringing telephone and a heap- 
ing basket of incoming communications. 
Mr. Clifford sorts out the problems, at- 
tends to as many as possible himself, sends 
as few as possible on to the President. 

As special counsel to the President, his 
job nominally is to advise Mr. Truman on 
legal questions, but that actually is a small 
part of his work. 

Ghost writer. The presidential ghost 
writer has been a White House fixture for 
many administrations, and Mr. Clifford is 
in that tradition. He served a brief ap- 
prenticeship under Judge Samuel Rosen- 
man, who helped to prepare many of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s state papers. 

When a speech or message, such as those 
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People of the Week 


accompanying the tax and labor-bill 
vetoes, is to be written, ideas and sugges- 
ions pour in from officials immediately 
concerned, Mr. Clifford assembles them, 
sorts them, discards some, retains others. 
He dictates a first draft to a secretary. 
Then, the real work begins. 

Sometimes he revises the original draft 
gs many as ten times, carefully evaluating 
the meaning and effect of every word and 
phrase. When he has finished, President 
Truman makes a few, although usually not 
many, changes. The final speech may lack 
the sparkle, the biting or soothing phrases 
of the Roosevelt-Rosenman team, but it 





—Harris & Ewing 
PRESIDENTIAL PROP 
... behind a veto—a ghost writer 


usually is clear, concise, complete and 
readable. 

Presidential prop. The President leans 
heavily on Mr. Clifford, but more for action 
than for ideas. He is an administrator first 
of all. He calls himself a liberal, but his 
political ideas are conventional. In him, 
there is none of the zeal of the New Dealer 
and little sign of leftward tendency. He 
is content to follow the Truman political 
philosophy as it develops. 

Missourian. Mr. Clifford is a Mis- 
sourian, but not one of Mr. Truman’s old 
cronies. He studied law in St. Louis and, 
a sparkling trial lawyer, was a member of 
one of that city’s prominent law firms. 
The war led him into the Navy and a 
career ashore that brought a rapid rise 
from lieutenant, junior grade, to captain. 
An old friend, Commodore James K. Var- 
daman, Jr., brought him into the White 

Ouse as an assistant naval aide. Mr. 
Truman liked him, and his duties and 
activities gradually expanded, to reach a 
igh point, perhaps, in the veto messages. 

Now, when the President speaks, the 
Yolce in his, but the words usually are 
those of Mr. Clifford. 
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Tax Cuts That Mr. Truman Favors... Politics in End ; 
To Sugar Rationing. :.U.S. Economy Drive Slowing? } 


Mr. Truman is veering deliberately 
toward the left in an effort to hold 
the labor-union support that enabled 
the late President Roosevelt to win 
re-election three times. The Presi- 
dent’s 1948 appeal is to be directed at 
the lower income groups, who have a 


majority of votes if they all vote one 


way. 
ae ee 


Henry Wallace is determined in one 
way or another to split President Tru- 
man’s left-wing support in 1948 to as- 
sure his defeat. Mr. Wallace doesn’t 
forget easily that the President un- 
ceremoniously fired him from the 
Cabinet. Neither does he forget that 
he came within gunshot of being Pres- 
ident himself, if only President 
Roosevelt had given the nod to him 
in 1944, 


xk & 


Phil Murray, CIO president, is siding 
with Mr. Truman and against Mr. 
Wallace as the two sides seek his sup- 
port for 1948. Mr. Murray objects to 
what he regards as the pro-Russian 
slant of the Wallace line on foreign 
policy. 


x kk 


The President made up his mind a 
number of weeks ago to veto both the 
bill changing labor laws and the bill 
reducing taxes, with the appearance 
of indecision right up to the last min- 
ute designed to confuse the White 
House opposition in Congress and to 
give more time to try to build pres- 
sure to sustain the vetoes. 


xk & 


Southern Democrats in Congress are 
inclined to encourage Henry Wallace 
to lead a third-party movement in the 
hope that other left-wingers in the 
party will follow him out of the party, 
leaving the right wing in a better 
position. 


oe ee 


Herbert Hoover and John Foster 
Dulles are to represent the Republi- 
cans on any bipartisan commission 
that is named to work out details of 
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the U.S. contribution to a five-year 
plan for European recovery. The 
State Department figures that it will 
require $5,000,000,000 a year for five 
years to get Europe going again, but 
this figure is likely to be whittled 
down quite severely. 


xk o* 


The idea is bouncing back from Eu- 
rope that the reason the United States 
is proposing a five-year plan, at $5,- 
000,000,000 a year, for reconstruction 
of that continent is to avoid a depres- 
sion at home. Europe hopes to cash 
in, on this basis, but may be sur- 
prised to discover that American offi- 
cials will want something in return 
for dollars put up. 


* *& OR 


Gunnar Myrdal, Swedish economist, 
who maneuvered a Swedish-Russian 
trade deal, has been in Moscow urg- 
ing the Russians to take an interest 
in the U.S. five-year plan for Europe. 
Mr. Myrdal now is secretary of the 
United Nations’ European Economic 
Commission. 


x Se oe 


Communist agents, working out of 
Russia, who were very active in 
France until recently, now have 
moved their operations to Northern 
Italy where trouble is threatening. 
Communists are making more head- 
way toward political control in Italy 
than in France. 


xk * 


American military observers report 
tensions in Europe to be greater now 
than at any time since the war ended, 
but with a feeling that Russia will 
avoid pushing her political offensive 
to the point where it will force an 
early start to World War III. Rus- 
sia is expected to have more trouble 
than Hitler had in digesting political 
conquests. 


xk *& 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
inclined to oppose a special session 
of Congress in the autumn on the 
ground that such a session would re- 


enact a reduction in taxes, thereby 
posing another veto problem for th 
President. 


xk 


President Truman is getting set to ad 
vocate a tax reduction in 1948 center 
ing on a raise in exemptions that wilh 
remove millions of taxpayers from fh 

rolls and bar much of a tax saving ig 
the middle and upper income groupy 
which have borne the brunt of prey a 
and wartime tax increases. a 


xk & *& 


The White House also will favor @) 
tax-law change affecting 1948 incomg 
that will permit husbands and wivep 
in all States to divide their income 
equally for tax purposes. This privil 
lege now is reserved for taxpayers if 
nine community-property States, 7 


“% & * 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Ag. 
riculture, ended sugar rationing ab- 
ruptly when he found that Republi 
can leaders in Congress were planning 
to order an end to rationing on the} 
basis of secret testimony he had given 
to them. Republicans thought they 
could get the credit for an end to te 
tioning, but missed the boat. 


xk * * 


Buying of wheat by the Government 
will be carried out on a basis that willy 
seek to avoid supporting the market 
price at a level much, if any, above 
90 per cent of parity. The Govem- 
ment would like to buy wheat for te f 
lief at a price level under $2 a bushel. 


x *k * 


A black market in gasoline and fuel 
oil, with prices much above the quot- 
ed market level, is expected to develop 
it, when and as shortages appeat. 


x *k * 


John Taber, No. 1 economizer in Cot 
gress, is finding that some of the & 
thusiasm for reduction in Governmefl 
spending is fading now that the While) 
House refuses to permit tax reductioh, 
regardless of how much Congress elf 


expenditures. 
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Inch by inch, they hauled me to safety. slipped the same way and was killed. You can see how far you'd fall if you slipped! 


nd fuel Poem ee ae o; “The Canadian Club highballs oor is only one of 
e quot : me : 3] we enjoyed later were the most many lands where I’ve found Cana- 
develop : = memorable V’ve ever tasted. Canadian dian Club just as renowned as it is at 


peat. oe aa Club seemed one of the finer things in home,” writes Mr. Gingrich. Canadian 
pe 
life that day! P.S. That’s the Matter- — Club is light as scotch, rich as rye, satis- 
horn in the background. You can have fying as bourbon. That’s what made 


in Con = ie ae fe Se it. That’s Canadian Club on the table. Canadian Club the largest-selling im- 


the ef nee = I'll take that...any day! ported whisky in the United States, 
ml IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE enn 
juction, 


ess Cuts 


ed 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois Blended Canadian Whisky ® 90.4 proof 


EXPERIENCE 15 THE GEST TEACHER: 


EXPERIENCE IS 


THE BEST TEACHER 
IN OUTBOARD RACING... 
IN SMOKING TOO. THE WARTIME 
SHORTAGE TAUGHT ME THERE'S 
NO OTHER CIGARETTE 
LIKE A CAMEL! 


More i e are smoking CAMELS than ever before! 


Yes, like Champion Don Whitfield, millions who tried many 


different brands during the shortage now smoke Camels. 


OU KNOW what it was like dur- 
ing the war shortage: you took any 
YOUR 'T-ZONE : . brand you could get, a different brand 
WILL TELL YOU every day sometimes. 
T for Taste hd That’s when smokers discovered that 
T for Throat... Camel’s rich taste and cool mildness 
Thats your proving ground for any added up toa smoking pleasure you : 
cigarette. See if Camels dont didn’t find in any other cigarette. To- , Bi Mas DG sha was 
suit your'T-Zone’ to aT’ day the demand for Camels is the great- ' f shortage of cigarettes 
est in history! But, no matter how great : uae. in 
the demand, this you can be sure of: working overtime, 
. i ying many different 
We don’t tamper with Camel Ee. a * 
quality. Only choice tobaccos, when millionslearned 
the full meaning of 
properly aged, and blended ia ditions. lamas 
in the time-honored Camel suit my ‘T-Zone’ to 


way, are used in Camels. acre 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. 


According to a recent Nationwide SUIVG): 


F Mone DOCTORS SMOKE CAMELS 


than any other cigarette 


When 113,597 doctors from coast to coast in every field of medicine wer 
asked by three independent research organizations to mame the cigarett 
they smoked, more doctors named Camel than any other brand! 








